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Week Ending Friday, October 9, 1981 


National Alliance of Business 





Remarks at the Annual Meeting of the 
Organization. October 5, 1981 





Thank you very much for a very warm 
welcome. 

Your organization is concerned with jobs. 
I heard of a fellow who had been unem- 
ployed for a long time, and a few days ago 
he found a job at a china warehouse. He’d 
only worked there a couple of days when 
he smashed a large oriental vase. The boss 
told him in no uncertain terms that the 
money would be deducted from his wages 
every week until the vase was paid for. And 
the fellow asked, “How much did it cost?” 
He told him $300. And the fellow cheered 
and said, “At last, I’ve found steady work.” 
[Laughter] 

Seriously, I'm aware that the National 
Alliance of Business was formed to reduce 
the despair of unemployment, to provide 
opportunities where they would otherwise 
not exist. You’ve set for yourselves a noble 
and necessary goal. You know that a job at 
$4 an hour is priceless in terms of the self- 
respect it can buy. Many people today are 
economically trapped in welfare. They'd 
like nothing better than to be out in the 
work-a-day world with the rest of us. 
Independence and self-sufficiency is what 
they want. They aren’t lazy or unwilling to 
work, they just don’t know how to free 
themselves from that welfare security blan- 
ket. 

After we undertook our welfare reforms 
in California, I received a letter from a 
woman with several children who had been 
on Aid to [Families With] Dependent Chil- 
dren. She wrote that she had become so 
dependent on the welfare check that she 
even turned down offers of marriage. She 
just could not give up that security blanket 
that it represented. But she said that she’d 
always known that it couldn’t go on, 
couldn’t last forever. So when our reforms 
began, she just assumed that the time had 


come and that somehow she would be off 
welfare. So she took her children and the 
$600 she had saved from her, as she put it, 
so-called “poverty,” and went to Alaska, 
where she had relatives. And she was writ- 
ing the letter now not to complain about 
our reforms, but to tell me that she had a 
good job and that working now had given 
her a great deal of self-respect, for which 
she thanked me, and then one line that I'll 
never forget. She said, “It sure beats day- 
time television.” [Laughter] 

Our economic program is designed for 
the very purpose of creating jobs. As I said 
on Labor Day, let us make our goal in this 
program very clear—jobs, jobs, jobs, and 
more jobs. And what is more, our program 
will reduce inflation so the wages from 
these jobs will not decrease in earning 
power. 

Part of that economic package also in- 
cludes budget cuts. Now, some of these cuts 
will pinch, which upsets those who believe 
the less fortunate deserve more than the 
basic subsistence which the governmental 
safety net programs provide. Well, the fact 
is, I agree. More can be done; more should 
be done. But doing more doesn’t mean to 
simply spend more. The size of the Federal 
budget is not an appropriate barometer of 
social conscience or charitable concern. 

Economic problems or not, isn’t it time to 
take a fresh look at the way we provide 
social services? Not just because they cost so 
much and waste so much, but because too 
many of them just don’t work? Even if the 
Federal Government had all the money it 
wished to spend on social programs, would 
we still want to spend it the way we have 
in the past? 

In all my years as Governor, and now as 
President, I have never found an agency, a 
program, a piece of legislation, or a budget 
that was adequate to meet the total needs 
of human beings. Something is missing from 
such an equation. I believe that something 
is private initiative and community involve- 
ment—the kind the NAB exemplifies. 
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There is a legitimate role for government, 
but we musn’t forget: Before the idea got 
around that government was the principal 
vehicle of social change, it was understood 
that the real source of our progress as a 
people was the private sector. The private 
sector still offers creative, less expensive, 
and more efficient alternatives to solving 
our social problems. Now, we’re not advo- 
cating private initiatives and voluntary ac- 
tivities as a halfhearted replacement for 
budget cuts. We advocate them because 
they’re right in their own regard. They’re a 
part of what we can proudly call “the 
American personality.” 

The role of voluntarism and individual 
initiative has been misunderstood. Federal 
loan guarantees will not be restored by 
charity alone, nor will we replace the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 
Voluntarism is a means of delivering social 
services more effectively and of preserving 
our individual freedoms. John F. Kennedy 
knew this when he said, only by 
doing the work ourselves, by giving gener- 
ously out of our own pockets, can we hope 


in the long run to maintain the authority of 


the people over the state, to insure that the 
people remain the master; the state, the 
servant. Every time that we try to lift a 
problem from our own shoulders, and shift 
that problem to the hands of the govern- 
ment, to the same extent we are sacrificing 
the liberties of our people.” 

There are hardheaded, no-nonsense 
measures by which the private sector can 
meet those needs of society that the gov- 
ernment has not, can not, or will never be 
able to fill. Volunteer activities and philan- 
thropy play a role, as well as economic in- 
centives and investment opportunities. To 
be certain, we're talking about America’s 
deep spirit of generosity. But we're also 
talking about a “buck for business” if it 
helps to solve our social ills. 

With the same energy that Franklin Roo- 
sevelt sought government solutions to prob- 
lems, we will seek private solutions. The 
challenge before us is to find ways once 


again to unleash the independent spirit of 


the people and their communities. That 
energy will accomplish far, far more than 
government programs ever could. What 
federalism is to the public sector, volunta- 
rism and private initiative are to the private 
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sector. This country is bursting with ideas 
and creativity, but a government run by 
central decree has no way to respond. 

Having been a Governor, Franklin Roose- 
velt knew something of the dangers of over- 
centralization. In a message to the Con- 
gress, he wrote, “continued dependence 
upon relief’—it hadn’t yet been given the 
name welfare—“induces a spiritual and 
moral disintegration fundamentally destruc- 
tive to the national fibre. To dole out relief 
in this way is to administer a narcotic, a 
subtle destroyer of the human spirit... . 
The Federal Government must and shall 
quit this business of relief.” 

Well, what exactly is voluntarism? I guess 
Gary Cooper did about the best job describ- 
ing it in the movie, “Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town.” 

“From what I can see,” he said, “no 
matter what system of government we 
have, there will always be leaders and 
always be followers. It’s like the road out in 
front of my house. It’s on a steep hill. And 
every day I watch the cars climbing up. 
Some go lickety-split up that hill on high; 
some have to shift into second; and some 
sputter and shake and slip back to the 
bottom again. Same cars, same gasoline, yet 
some make it and some don’t. And I say the 
fellas who can make the hill on high should 
stop once in a while and help those who 
can’t.” 

Over our history, Americans have always 
extended their hands in gestures of assist- 
ance. They helped build a neighbor’s barn 
when it burned down, and then formed a 
volunteer fire department so it wouldn’t 
burn down again. They harvested the next 
fellow’s crop when he was injured or ill, 
and they raised school funds at quilting 
bees and church socials. They took for 
granted that neighbor would care for neigh- 
bor. 

When the city of Chicago was leveled by 
fire, urban renewal programs didn’t exist; 
the people simply got together and rebuilt 
Chicago. The great French observer of 
America, de Tocqueville, wrote, “Whenever 
at the head of some new undertaking you 
see the government in France, or a man of 
rank in England, in the United States you 
will be sure to find an association of individ- 
uals.” 
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The association of Americans has done so 
much and is so rich in variety. Churches 
once looked after their own members, and 
during the Depression, the Mormon Church 
undertook its own welfare plan based on 
the work ethic—a plan that is still successful 
today. With no disrespect intended, one 
can’t help but wonder if government wel- 
fare would exist at all if our churches had at 
that same time, all of them, picked up that 
task. 

Before World War I, the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie Foundations together spent twice 
as much as the government for education 
and social services—simply because there 
was a need. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis set out to conquer polio 
with dimes—and did it. And in a fitting 
symbol of America, our own Statue of Lib- 
erty was built with the nickels and dimes of 
French schoolchildren and the contribu- 
tions of their parents. 

We all know countless stories of individu- 
al and personal generosity. There was an 
incident in Los Angeles a coupie of years 
ago involving a man named José Salcido, 
whose wife had died of cancer, leaving him 
both father and mother of 13 children. In 
an accident only the Lord can explain, one 
day the brakes on his truck didn’t hold and 
he was crushed against a brick wall as he 
walked in front of the vehicle. The children 
who had lost their mother now had lost 
their father. But they were not orphaned 
by their neighbors or even complete stran- 
gers, who immediately began collecting 
contributions. The parish church started a 
drive. Finally, a fund was set up at the bank 
and a committee was formed of citizens to 
take care of it. They also discovered how 
kind the people of this land can be. 

One letter accompanying a check said it 
all. “This is for the children of José Salcido. 
It is for them to know there are always 
others who care; that despite personal trag- 
edy, the world is not always the dark place 
it seems to be; that their father would have 
wanted for them to go on with courage and 
strength and still open hearts.” 

Now, I know there are cynics who dismiss 
the notion of Americans helping other 
Americans. They say that I speak of an 
America that never was and never can be. 
They believe voluntarism is a mushy idea, 
the product of mushy thinking. They say 


that our society today is too complex or that 
we're trying to repeal the 20th century. 

Well, the cynics who say these things 
have been so busy increasing Washington’s 
power that they’ve lost sight of America. 
Have they forgotten the great national ef- 
forts before there ever was a thing called 
“foreign aid?” The American people orga- 
nized to help Japan in the great earth- 
quake, famine in India, “Bundles for Brit- 
ain.” The spirit is not dead. 

I wish the cynics would visit David and 
Falaka Fattah in Philadelphia. I don’t know 
whether I pronounced their name right, 
but the Fattahs decided to put their hearts 
and minds into reducing the gang violence 
in west Philadelphia, which killed up to 40 
persons a year in the early 1970's. They 
were instrumental in negotiating a city- 
wide peace treaty among gangs, that re- 
duced the number of deaths from 40 to 
about 1 a year. This one couple did some- 
thing that all the social welfare and law 
enforcement agencies together had been 
unable to accomplish. They replaced the 
gang structure with a family structure. 
They actually took a gang of 16 into their 
home. Their House of Umoja has helped 
more than 500 boys now develop into self- 
sufficient and productive young men. And 
today, they’re establishing what might be 
called an urban Boys Town. 

I wish the doubters would visit Detroit, 
where a few years ago hundreds of children 
awaiting adoption were in the foster care 
system. Potential black parents were judged 
by arbitrary income standards and not 
whether they could offer a warm, loving, 
secure family to a homeless child. But a 
community group called Homes for Black 
Children challenged the adoption practices 
of the local agencies with astounding re- 
sults. In its first year, Homes for Black Chil- 
dren placed more kids in permanent homes 
than all 13 of the traditional placement 
agencies combined. 

There is the DeBolt family in California 
that began adopting only children who 
were grievously handicapped—at one time, 
19 in their home. 

[ wish the cynics would call on New York 
City, the New York City Partnership, an 
association of 100 business and civic leaders, 
which this past summer found jobs for 
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about 14,000 disadvantaged youths, the ma- 
jority of whom would not have otherwise 
found jobs. 

Talk to the Honeywell people who are 
training prison inmates in computer pro- 
graming. Those inmates who reach an em- 
ployable skill level before leaving prison 
have a recidivism rate of less than 3 per- 
cent, compared to a national rate estimated 
at 70 percent. 

Or look at the marvelous’ work 
McDonald’s is doing with it’s Ronald Mc- 
Donald Houses. These are places, homes, 
really, usually near children’s hospitals, 
where families can stay while their children 
are treated for serious diseases. Currently, 
28 homes are open and another 32 are in 
some stage of development. Since the 
homes are funded mainly by the local Mc- 
Donald operators and the staff is all volun- 
teer, no taxpayer money is spent. 

The cynics should ask the Fattahs if the 
spirit is dead. They should ask the families 
who have been helped by the McDonald 
Houses and the Homes for Black Children if 
the spirit is dead. They should ask the dis- 
advantaged New York youths who have 
summer jobs, or the prison inmates who are 
developing skills for the outside world. Why 
can’t the skeptics see the spirit is there 
where it’s always been—inside individual 
Americans? 

Individual Americans like Father Bruce 
Ritter. Father Ritter’s Covenant House in 
the heart of Times Square offers youths 
who are runaway or exploited a sanctuary 
from the pressures of modern life and an 
escape from those who would prey on 
them. With the help of 200 part-time and 
65 full-time volunteers, Father Ritter last 
year aided nearly 12,000 youths. 

Perhaps the doubters should consider 
how empty and gray our society would be 
right now if there were no such thing as 
volunteer activity. Erma Bombeck, that 
witty woman who appears in our newspa- 
pers, once wrote a more sober article on 
what it would be like if the volunteers all 
set sail for another country. And if you 
don’t mind, let me read a part of what she 
said: 


“The hospital was quiet as I passed it. 
Rooms were void of books, flowers, and 


voices. The children’s wing held no 
clowns . no laughter. The reception 
desk was vacant. 

“The Home for the Aged was like a tomb. 
The blind listened for a voice that never 
came. The infirm were imprisoned by 
wheels on a chair that never moved. 
Food grew cold on trays that would never 
reach the mouths of the hungry. 


“All the social agencies had closed their 
doors, unable to implement their pro- 
grams of scouting, recreation, drug con- 
trol, Big Sisters, Big Brothers, YW, YM, 
the retarded, the crippled, the lonely, 
and the abandoned. 


“The health agencies had a sign in the 
window, “Cures for cancer, muscular dys- 
trophy, birth defects, multiple sclerosis, 
emphysema, sickle cell anemia, kidney 
disorders, heart diseases, have been can- 
celled due to lack of interest.’ 


“The schools were strangely quiet with 
no field trips, no volunteer aids on the 
playground or in the classrooms... as 
were the colleges where scholarships and 
financial support were no more. 


“The flowers on church altars withered 
and died. Children in day nurseries lifted 
their arms but there was no one to hold 
them in love.” 


Well, her article told a very much unrec- 
ognized truth: Volunteer cuts would be 
much more disruptive to the Nation than 
Federal budget cuts. Because they are so 
important, this administration seeks to ele- 
vate voluntary action and private initiative 
to the recognition they deserve. We seek to 
increase their influence on our daily lives 
and their roles in meeting our social needs. 
For too long, the American people have 
been told they are relieved of responsibility 
for helping their fellow man because gov- 
ernment has taken over the job. Now we 
seek to provide as much support for volun- 
tarism, without federalizing, as possible. 

Today, I am announcing the creation of a 
Presidential Task Force on Private Sector 
Initiatives, comprised of 35 leaders from 
corporations, foundations, and _ voluntary 
and religious organizations. Its purpose will 
be to promote private sector leadership and 
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responsibility for solving public needs, and 
to recommend ways of fostering greater 
public-private partnerships. I have asked 
Bill Verity, the chairman of Armco Steel, to 
chair the task force and act as my personal 
representative in expanding private sector 
initiatives and in recognizing outstanding 
examples of corporate and community ef- 
forts. 

I'm instructing the Cabinet to review 
agency procedures and regulations and 
identify barriers to private sector involve- 
ment. We want to deregulate community 
service. For example, mothers and grand- 
mothers have been taking care of children 
for thousands of years without special col- 
lege training. Why is it that certain States 
prohibit anyone without a college degree in 
early childhood education from operating a 
day-care facility? 

I'm also asking the Cabinet to develop 
pump priming and seed money programs 
that offer incentives for private sector in- 
vestment. In addition, the Cabinet will pro- 
vide technical knowledge to develop pri- 
vate incentives. Furthermore, existing pro- 
grams will be examined to determine those 
which could be more productively carried 
out in the private sector. 

Voluntarism is an essential part of our 
plan to give the government back to the 
people. I believe the people are anxious for 
this responsibility. I believe they want to be 
enlisted in this cause. We have an unprec- 
edented opportunity in America in the days 
ahead to build on our past traditions and 
the raw resources within our people. We 
can show the world how to construct a 
social system more humane, more compas- 
sionate, and more effective in meeting its 
members’ needs than any ever known. 

After I spoke of volunteerism several days 
ago, I received this mailgram: “At a break- 
fast this morning, 35 chief executive officers 
of the largest employers and financial insti- 
tutions of San Antonio met and committed 
to: 1) support of you and your commitment 
of returning the responsibility of support of 
many worthy, previously federally funded 
programs to the local level; 2) committing 
themselves individually and corporately to 
do more in being a part of continuing or 
establishing that safety net of services each 
community needs; 3) as a first step, commit- 


ting to achieving a minimum 20-percent in- 
crease in our local United Way campaign 
which represents 60 agencies included 
within that safety net; and finally, commit- 
ting themselves that the programs support- 
ed are needed and efficiently and effective- 
ly administered. You have our support.” 
And it was signed by Harold E. O’Kelley, 
chairman of the board and president of 
Datapoint Corporation, Tom Turner, Sr., 
chairman of the board and president of 
Sigmor Corporation, Dr. Robert V. West, 
Jr., chairman of the board of Tesoro Petro- 
leum Corporation, and H. B. Zachry, Sr., 
chairman of the board of the H. B. Zachry 
Company. 

And just this weekend, I received a letter 
from the insurance industry promising to 
undertake new budget initiatives to reduce 
unemployment, especially among minority 
youths. The insurance companies plan to 
direct their financial resources—which are 
in the hundreds of billions of dollars, as we 
know—to further this goal. They also plan 
to increase their dollar contributions to 
these programs affecting basic human 
needs. 

The private sector can address the tough 
social problems of special concern to minor- 
ity Americans, and I believe that we will 
soon see a torrent of private initiatives that 
will astound the advocates of big govern- 
ment. 

The efforts of you at this conference also 
show what can be done when concerned 
people in businesses join in partnership 
with government. You are a model of 
future action, and I’m calling upon you 
today to help in the cause to enlarge the 
social responsibility of our citizens. The 
spirit that built this country still dwells in 
our people. They want to help. We only 
need to ask them. 

All of us, and particularly we who are 
parents, have worried about whether the 
youth of today have absorbed some of the 
traditions with which we’re so indoctrinated. 
Well, a few years ago, in Newport Beach, 
California, there were some lovely beach- 
front homes that were threatened by an 
abnormally high tide and storm-generated 
heavy surf—in danger of being totally un- 
dermined and destroyed. And all through 
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the day and the cold winter night—and it 
does get cold in California at night; some- 
times in the daytime—the volunteers 
worked filling and piling sandbags in an 
effort to save these homes. Local TV sta- 
tions, aware of the drama of the situation, 
covered the struggle and went down there 
in the night to see what was happening, 
catch the damage being done and so forth. 

And it was about 2 a.m. when one news- 
caster grabbed a young fellow in his teens, 
attired only in wet trunks, even at that 
hour. He’d been working all day and all 
that night—one of several hundred of his 
age group. And in answer to the ques- 
tions—no, he didn’t live in one of those 
homes they were trying to save; yes, he was 
cold and tired. And the newscaster finally 
wanted to know, well, why were he and his 
friends doing this? And he stopped for a 
minute and then he answered, and the 
answer was so poignant and tells us some- 
thing so true about ourselves that it should 
be printed on a billboard. He said, “Well, I 
guess it’s the first time we ever felt like we 
were needed.” 

Americans are needed. They're needed to 
keep this country true to the tradition of 
voluntarism that’s served us so well. And 
they’re needed to keep America true to her 
values. In the days following World War II 
when a war-ravaged world could have 
slipped back into the dark ages, Pope Pius 
XII said: The American people have a 
genius for great and unselfish deeds; into 
the hands of America, God has placed an 
afflicted mankind. 


Let those words be true of us today. Let 
us go forth from this conference and say to 
the people: Join us in helping Americans 
help each other. And I assure you, I’m not 
standing here passing this off to you as 
solely your task, and the government will 
wash its hands of it. We intend a partner- 
ship in which we'll be working as hard as 
we can with you to bring this about. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. at 
the Sheraton Washington Hotel. 


General Pulaski Memorial Day 





Proclamation 4869. October 5, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As we pay homage again to the memory 
of General Casimir Pulaski, we are remind- 
ed of his dedication to freedom, his selfless 
service to our Nation, and his contributions 
to the achievement of American independ- 
ence. His tireless devotion to democratic 
ideals continues to inspire us, his adopted 
countrymen, today. His name and deeds 
remain similarly alive in the hearts of the 
people of his native Poland, and indeed of 
people the world over. His is a model we 
can all emulate. 


Upon his arrival in America in 1777, Gen- 
eral Pulaski was appointed by Congress as 
Commander of the Horse in the Continen- 
tal Army. He fought at the battle of Ger- 
mantown, conducted expeditions to obtain 
provisions for the Continental soldiers 
during their harsh winter at Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania and, as the Revolutionary War 
continued, saw service in New Jersey and 
Delaware. Following a gallant attempt to 
wrest Savannah, Georgia from British con- 
trol, this valiant patriot died on October 11, 
1779. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate October 11, 1981 as Gen- 
eral Pulaski Memorial Day. 

Furthermore, in recognition of the su- 
preme sacrifice General Pulaski made for 
his adopted country and for the cause of 
freedom, I do hereby designate’ October 11 
of each succeeding year as General Pulaski 
Memorial Day. 

I invite the people of the United States to 
honor the memory of General Pulaski by 
holding appropriate exercises and ceremo- 
nies on this date in suitable places through- 
out our land. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 
Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:23 p.m., October 5, 1981) 


United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Constitution of the Specialized Agency. 
October 5, 1981 





To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith a copy of the Constitution of 
the United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO). This Constitution 
was adopted by the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Establishment of the United 
Nations Industrial Development Organiza- 
tion as a Specialized Agency on April 8, 
1979, and signed on behalf of the United 
States of America on January 17, 1980. The 
report of the Department of State with re- 
spect to the Constitution is also transmitted 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Constitution would establish UNIDO 
as an independent specialized agency of the 
United Nations system. [t does not create a 
new entity, but rather revises UNIDO’s ex- 
isting legal framework in a way that signifi- 
cantly improves the position of the United 
States and other major donors in budget, 
program and assessment determinations. 

UNIDO’s principal purpose is to foster 
the industrialization of developing coun- 
tries. It is currently the third largest execut- 
ing agency for the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program. UNIDO’s wide-ranging ac- 
tivities are geared to aid developing coun- 
tries in establishing the technical and insti- 
tutional skills necessary for industrialization. 
Many of these activities are consonant with 
United States development priorities, in- 
cluding development of indigenous entre- 
preneurial and productive capabilities in 
the private sector. United States commer- 
cial and academic interests also benefit 
from UNIDO activity. 


In recent years, there has been growing 
recognition of the need to formulate more 
effective institutions within the United Na- 
tions system to deal with the problems of 
development in an increasingly interdepen- 
dent world. Such institutions need to serve 
the interests of all member nations and to 
be governed in a manner that realistically 
reflects the political and economic situation 
in the world today. 

The Constitution would give UNIDO a 
new governing machinery that will make it 
more responsive to its member govern- 
ments and that will give greater recognition 
to the special role of major donors, includ- 
ing the United States, other industrial de- 
mocracies, and the Soviet bloc. If they act 
together, the major donors will be able to 
block decisions on UNIDO’s program and 
budgets. In this respect, the Constitution is 
a precedent-setting document. 

The Constitution would also provide a 
specific right of withdrawal from UNIDO if 
the United States should ever determine 
that its interests are not served by contin- 
ued membership. This could not be accom- 
plished under UNIDO’s current statute 
without withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions. 

While the Constitution refers to the ob- 
jective of helping establish a new interna- 
tional economic order, the United States 
has made clear its view that this does not 
refer to any preconceived notion of such an 
order as outlined in some UN resolutions to 
which the United States has taken excep- 
tion. 

The Constitution offers the United States 
important advantages over UNIDO’s cur- 
rent status. It provides an opportunity to 
increase UNIDO’s effectiveness in promot- 
ing economic development in the develop- 
ing countries and, thus, its contribution to a 
more equitable and peaceful international 
environment. In addition to helping create 
a better institutional framework, ratification 
of the Constitution by the United States will 
be a strong reaffirmation of our commit- 
ment to the industrial development of the 
less developed countries and demonstrate 
our political will to pursue beneficial rela- 
tions with these countries. 
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I recommend that the Senate give 
prompt consideration to the Constitution 
and advise and consent to its ratification. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
October 5, 1981 


Sale of AWACS Planes and Other Air 
Defense Equipment to Saudi Arabia 





Remarks Following a Meeting With Former 
National Security Advisers. October 5, 1981 





The President. This distinguished biparti- 
san group of former national security offi- 
cials have agreed to the following statement 
of support for the sale of AWACS and other 
air defense equipment to Saudi Arabia. 
After reading this statement, both Harold 
Brown and Henry Kissinger would like to 
make a further statement of their own. 

The statement is: 


“The sale of AWACS and other air de- 
fense equipment to Saudi Arabia would 
make a substantial contribution to the na- 
tional security interests of the United 
States in a vital part of the world. The 
rejection of this sale would damage the 
ability of the United States to conduct a 
credible and effective foreign policy, not 
only in the Gulf region, but across a 
broad range of issues.” 


I want to thank each one of these gentle- 
men who are here for their recognition that 
this sale is in the national security interests 
of the Nation. Their public appearance at 
this time is an indication of the broad bi- 
partisan support this sale has among knowl- 
edgeable former national security officials 
from both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations, going all the way back to the 
Eisenhower administration. 

And we believe, as I’ve said before, that 
not only is what we’re talking about in the 
interest of our national security, but it is in 
the best interests of the national security of 
our friend and ally, Israel. 

Now, Henry. Dr. Kissinger. 

Dr. Kissinger. Mr. President, I’m aware 
of the intense debate that is going on on 
this issue, and I can sympathize with many 
of the concerns that have been expressed. It 
is my strong conviction, however, that these 
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concerns cannot be met by rejecting the 
sale of AWACS. I believe the sale is in the 
national interests of the United States; it is 
compatible with the security of Israel; it is 
essential for the peace process in the 
Middle East; and it is important for the 
President’s ability to conduct an effective 
and credible foreign policy. And so, I would 
urge those who have legitimate concerns to 
meet them in conversation with the admin- 
istration, and to vote for the AWACS pack- 
age without attaching conditions that are 
incompatible with the dignity of Saudi 
Arabia and with the effective conduct of 
our foreign policy. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
And now, former Secretary Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. President. I 
believe that American national security de- 
pends very strongly on the preservation of 
peace and of a favorable situation in South- 
west Asia. One can understand the argu- 
ments that well-meaning opponents of the 
AWACS transfer make. I believe that when 
these are weighed against the advantages 
that this sale brings to U.S. national secu- 
rity, that the conclusion is that it would not 
help U.S. security, it would not help Israeli 
security, to have this sale rejected. 

I think that both from a military point of 
view and from a diplomatic point of view 
the transfer is advantageous to the United 
States—from a military point of view in 
terms of the ability it gives us to have infor- 
mation on air movements in the area, and 
from a diplomatic point of view because the 
United States needs, if it is to continue to 
contribute to the peace process, to have 
close relations with Israel, with Saudi 
Arabia, and with other countries in the 
region. I think that would be severely dam- 
aged if this sale were overturned. 

I hope that the Members of Congress 
who are going to consider this matter take 
into full consideration these facets of the 
issue. And when they do, I believe that they 
should come out in favor. 

Thank you. 

The President. Well, this concludes, but I 
think you can all see that there’s a who’s 
who roster here of men who have served 
this country over a great many years and 
have proven today they continue to serve 
any time they’re needed. 
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And on behalf of all the people of this 
country, I just want to express my heartfelt 
thanks to all of you for being here today 
and doing this. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. at 
the North Portico of the White House. Earli- 
er, the President hosted a reception in the 
Rose Garden and a luncheon in the State 
Dining Room for the former Government 
officials. 

In addition to former National Security 
Adviser and Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger and former Secretary of Defense 


Harold Brown, the statement on the sale of 


AWACS planes and other equipment to 
Saudi Arabia was issued by former Defense 
Secretaries Melvin R. Laird, Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, Elliot L. Richardson, Donald 
Rumsfeld, and James R. Schlesinger, former 
National Security Advisers Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, McGeorge Bundy, Gordon Gray, 
Walt W. Rostow, and Brent Scowcroft; 


former Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Adm. 
Thomas H. Moorer, and Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, and former Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers. 


Legislation Conferring Honorary U.S. 
Citizenship on Raoul Wallenberg 





Remarks on Signing S.J. Res. 65 Into Law. 
October 5, 1981 





Not only a distinguished gathering here 
on the platform, but a distinguished audi- 
ence out here. Today we’re here for—I’m 
signing the bill to make Raoul Wallenberg 
an honorary citizen of the United States. 
But in making him a United States citizen, I 
think we’re the ones that are being hon- 
ored. 

Raoul Wallenberg is the Swedish savior of 
almost 100,000 Jewish men, women, and 
children. What he did, what he accom- 
plished was of biblical proportions. Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, another man of force and 
fortitude, is the only other person who has 
received honorary United States citizenship. 
And as John F. Kennedy said at that signing 


ceremony, “Indifferent himself to danger, 
he wept over the sorrows of others.” 


That compassion also exemplifies the man 
we are gathered here for today. In 1944 the 
United States requested Sweden’s coopera- 
tion in protecting the lives of Hungarian 
Jews facing extermination at the hands of 
the Nazis. In the months that followed, the 
United States supplied the funds and the 
directives, and Raoul Wallenberg supplied 
the courage and the passion. How can we 
comprehend the moral worth of a man who 
saved tens and tens of thousands of lives, 
including those of Congressman and Mrs. 
Lantos? 


In 1945, in violation of diplomatic immu- 
nity and international law, he was seized by 
the Soviet Union. The Nazis were gone, and 
the Soviets had come in as an ally. And yet 
today, there is evidence that he is still im- 
prisoned by the Soviets. Wherever he is, his 
humanity burns like a torch. 

I heard someone say that a man has made 
at least a start on understanding the mean- 
ing of human life when he plants shade 
trees under which he knows he will never 
sit. Raoul Wallenberg is just such a man. He 
nurtured the lives of those he never knew 
at the risk of his own. And then just recent- 
ly, I was told that in a special area behind 
the Holocaust Memorial in Israel, Hungar- 
ian Jews now living in Sweden planted 
10,000 trees in Raoul’s honor. 

Mrs. Lagergren, Mr. von Dardel, we’re 
going to do everything in our power so that 
your brother can sit beneath the shade of 
those trees and enjoy the respect and love 
that so many hold for him. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. Participants in the cere- 
mony included the Swedish Ambassdor and 
Mrs. Wilhelm Wachtmeister, Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
representatives of the Jewish community, 
and Mr. Wallenberg’s sister and brother, 
Nina Lagergren and Guy von Dardel, who 
came from Sweden for the ceremony. Also 
in attendance were Representative Tom 
Lantos of California, main sponsor of the 
resolution in the House, and his wife. While 
a 16-year-old youth working for the Hun- 
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garian underground, Representative Lantos 


was saved in Budapest by Mr. Wallenberg. 
As enacted, S.J. Res. 65 is Public Law 97- 
54, approved October 5. 


Interview With the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With a Group of Out-of-Town 
Editors. October 5, 1981 

The President. Well, thank you all very 
much, and welcome. And believe me, it is a 
pleasure to welcome you to the White 
House and the opportunity to meet—we 
call both these buildings the White House— 
and talk with you in these special briefings. 
This is something that all of us in the ad- 
ministration have looked forward to. 

And you don’t need me to tell you the 
tremendous influence that you of the press 
and the media have on public opinion. I 
think that you are the first to agree that 
diversity of interpretation and opinion is 
very important to your work and to our 
robust tradition of press freedom. 

This diversity, as you know, has been 
threatened recently with the sad demise of 
several important institutions in the news- 
paper field. This came home to us here in 
Washington recently, when the Washington 
Star closed up shop after more than a cen- 
tury of publication 

So, we do look forward to this opportuni- 
ty to talk with you. You all know the fresh 
perspective that a new reporter can bring 
to an old beat, and that’s why we hope 
these briefings will lead to some new in- 
sights and perspectives for both of us, and 
that the ultimate beneficiaries will be the 
members—or the readers, the listeners, and 
the viewers in your hometowns. 


Administration’s Policies and Programs 
This last month has been a rather busy 

one. It’s also been a very satisfying one. We 

think we've brought about a sea-change in 


national policy. You may detect a feeling of 


zest and buoyancy around the Capitol, and 
certainly around this area on Pennsylvania 
Avenue where the White House is. 
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For all of us, this has been an exciting, 
invigorating and—I think that just about 
sums up these 9 months—satisfying could 
also go in there. 

In the last month, there was a radio ad- 
dress to the Nation on Labor Day, a TV 
address on the economy, a news conference 
that covered the waterfront of issues. I’ve 
had an opportunity to do some traveling, to 
talk to union members in Chicago about the 
housing industry, to help get Westway start- 
ed in New York City, assist at the dedica- 
tion of President Ford’s museum in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and to talk to the Repub- 
lican women leaders in Denver about Wall 
Street and Main Street. Last week in New 
Orleans, I announced some major initiatives 
on crime and also spoke to the World Bank 
conference about our new development 
policy. And when I leave you—and I regret 
that I have to be here so briefly—I’m going 
to be speaking to the National Alliance of 
Business about mobilizing the private sector 
to assist the underprivileged. 

Now, during all of this, we’ve had the 
usual round of White House activities, rang- 
ing from a luncheon for black college lead- 
ers to some very fruitful diplomatic discus- 
sions, including a visit from Prime Minister 
Begin of Israel. Now, I think that’s pretty 
good for a fellow that only works 2 or 3 
hours a day. [Laughter] 

We've made economic recovery, as you 
know, a first priority, but the approach of 
this administration is hardly one-dimension- 
al. We’ve been moving systematically to 
deal with that broad range of problems we 
promised to do something about in the 
campaign last year. 

There’s a good bit of discussion now 
about our plans to sell the AWACS system 
to Saudi Arabia. This issue is not simply a 
question of balancing the interests of two 
nations in the Middle East; it has to be seen 
in the larger context of the strategic impor- 
tance of the Persian Gulf area. I think this 
message is beginning to get through to 
Members of the Congress. The truth is, we 
intend to stand by an old and trusted ally, 
and we mean that for all our allies. But we 
also intend to look for new and dramatic 
ways to protect and solidify the security and 
peace of the Middle East. 
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In our recent decision to rebuild our stra- 
tegic force, we’ve also attempted to show 
some balance and flexibility. Our plans for 
the MX and the B-1 have these advantages: 
we can afford them; we keep our options 
open so that we can respond adequately 
and in time to any new Soviet buildup; and 
we send to the Soviets that signal that Win- 
ston Churchill once said was critical for any 
successful negotiations with the Soviet 


Union—strength of purpose and strength of 


resolve. 

In the area of the economy, we’re now 
pressing for the additional budget cuts 
needed to keep our promise of a balanced 
budget. I think we’ve managed to take the 
social security problem out of partisan poli- 
tics with the appointment of a bipartisan 
commission that is charged with one task— 
finding a solution to social security’s deep 
financial problems. 

These two initiatives should be seen in 
the context of what else we’ve done in the 
last 9 months. When we entered office, the 
Federal budget was growing by some 14 
percent a year. That growth has been cut in 
half. Federal tax revenues were scheduled 
to increase by more than $300 billion over 
the next 3 years. We’ve now passed the 
largest tax rate cut in history and almost 
entirely thwarted this increase. We've also 
indexed taxation to the rate of inflation, an- 
other historic reform. 

On the regulatory front, more than 180 
Federal regulations have been modified or 
canceled, with an estimated savings of more 
than $15 billion. The flow of new regula- 
tions has been cut in half. And we've also 
worked hard to assure a stable monetary 
policy. 

It’s been an exciting time, and I admit 
that sometimes a painful and a difficult one. 
This came home to me when I was discuss- 
ing our belt-tightening measures with Presi- 
dent Ford, while we were also talking about 
his new library and museum in Michigan. I 
found myself feeling very envious of him. 
So I came back, and with an eye on the 
future, I spoke to Dave Stockman about 
that subject. He tells me he’s been pricing 
bookmobiles. [Laughter] 

Well, I hope that you'll find your day 
here a useful and productive one, and I 
hope you will also relax and enjoy your- 
selves. Don’t relax too much—as you know, 


my staff is rather reluctant about waking 
people up. [Laughter] 

But now I have a little bit of time left 
here, and I'll take the easy questions first, 
and then I’m going to turn you over to Don 
Regan and Dave Stockman for the tough 
ones. 


Questions 
U.S. Immigration Policy 


Q. Mr. President, we in Florida are 
having a tremendous problem with the 
influx of illegal immigrants. Do you see any 
way that the White House or the Congress, 
the administration, can spread the influx 
throughout the rest of the 50 States, rather 
than this—{inaudible]? 

The President. So that we can spread the 
immigrants, do you mean, throughout the 
States? 

Well, I think that our immigration policy 
is perhaps going to give us a better handle 
on that and put us back in a position of 
being able to control our own borders. You 
know that we’ve issued orders with regard 
to the interception of some who are not 
truly refugees, in the sense that we take 
those people who are fearing persecution 
and death in their own lands. We have 
been trying to diversify and spread the 
people that do come in, and that we take in 
to other areas of the country. But I believe 
that basically, the problem—that we'll get a 
handle on it with the new immigration pro- 
gram if the Congress will support us on 
that. 


User Fees 


Q. Mr. President, part of your economic 
recovery program calls for user fees, includ- 
ing user fees for dredging and—{inaudi- 
ble|—rivers and canals. My town—and once 
your town—Sacramento, is among the hun- 
dred or so American port cities that would 
be seriously—{inaudible|—by the charge, 
by the canceling of this program. 

My question, sir, is that since back about 
1787, the Federal Government took from 
the States the privilege of collecting cus- 
toms duties; and since the Federal Govern- 
ment now collects around $8 million a year 
in customs duties, in return for a variety of 
services, isn’t it fair, sir, is it not a possibility 
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that the Federal Government intended to 
provide those services to American ports? 

The President. You slipped the question 
in that I wish you’d waited for Dave Stock- 
man. [Laughter] No, I believe—and I don’t 
believe that what we have in mind is going 
to be onerous or going to be destructive to 
anyone that’s involved in that. But the basic 
principle of good tax policy, and one we've 
departed too far from in the past, is that 
wherever possible, assess a charge or assess 
a tax basically to those who are receiving 
the service or the benefit of the govern- 
ment service. 

The gasoline tax, for example, at the State 
level—I know, in California—is a good ex- 
ample of this. The people who are out on 
the highways and driving on the streets and 
so forth are the ones who are paying for it. 
And they’ve got that ability to make a 
direct connection—are they getting their 
money’s worth or not? Is the highway 
system up to par? Are the streets kept re- 
paired, and so forth? And again, as I say, in 
a little while you can try again with this, 
and I think get some more specific ideas to 
what we have in mind. But I think it is just 
one of, again, shifting a burden from the 


general public that may not be particularly 
benefiting from that, to those that are get- 
ting the benefit of the service. 


Tax Reductions 

Q. Mr. President, what percentage of the 
tax cut do you assume will go to savings and 
investment? And will not the—[{inaudi- 
ble|—if it doesn’t go to savings and invest- 
ment—be, in your clearly delightfully 
simple phrase, “more money chasing the 
same amount of goods” and, therefore infla- 
tionary, until the results of this investment 
allow business and industry to increase pro- 
duction? 

The President. Well, | think there are two 
answers to that. First of all, the polls that 
we have seen indicate that below $15,000 
of income, yes, most people, the majority of 
people answer that there are things they 
need that they would buy with the in- 
creased money, although there is a percent- 
age, a pretty good percentage that says no, 
they would save. Above $15,000 it shifts 
dramatically—the majority of people saying 
they would use that money for savings and 
investment. 
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The other part of the answer to that is 
that at the same time in our tax policy, the 
business taxes and the changes there—we 
have indications already of corporate expan- 
sion and modernization and so forth. The 
Iron and Steel Institute is a classic example 
that is going to be spending—they have al- 
ready announced—more than $5 billion. 
And they claim this is the largest modern- 
ization and expansion plan in the history of 
that industry in the limited period of time. 
They're going forward, and they’ve an- 
nounced that it is basically on the basis of 
our plan. 

So, maybe we're going to increase the 
goods that that money will be chasing. 


Steel Industry Lay-Offs 


Q. People in Pittsburgh are concerned 
about the increasing numbers of the lay-offs 
that are not only caused by the economy 
but by foreign imports. Is there anything 
you can do to help us? 

The President. Well, we have the trigger- 
ing device with regard to the dumping of 
steel. We don’t think that that has been 
exercised in recent years the way it should. 
And this is where someone comes in and 
dumps on our market a steel at a less-than- 
production cost, because their government 
is subsidizing them in order to get that 
market. 

We intend to enforce that. But again, as I 
say, it is the iron and steel industry—yes, 
right now they’re suffering and have been 
suffering over the last year or more 
beyond that, to be honest. But again, they 
are in the forefront of the ones that were 
optimistic about what our policy is going to 
do and are announcing this great expansion, 
which after some temporary pain and suf- 
fering due to this, should result in an in- 
crease and in the return of those idle work- 
ers to their jobs. 


Block Grants for the State of New 
Hampshire 


Q. Mr. President, last week the New 
Hampshire legislature met and acted on 
only two of the seven block grants that will 
be coming in under the new Federal pro- 
gram. And there was some concern that by 
not acting on the five others, that the State 
of New Hampshire would stand to lose 
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money from the Federal Government on 
those other five programs. Is that so? 

The President. Well now, I don’t know. I 
wasn’t aware of what you were just saying, 
what actions some of the States have taken 
already on that. Are you aware of that, 
Dave? He'll take care of that one when he 
gets up. 


The President’s Programs and 
Voluntarism 


Q. Mr. President, I hope I’m not breaking 
the tradition by not asking a question. But 
after confirming my visit here, last Thurs- 
day and Friday I went knocking on doors in 
our circulation area to ask our readers what 
they might say to you if they had the op- 
portunity to talk with you face to face. 
There were three things that came through, 
and I thought Id like to share them with 
you, from our readers. 

They’re encouraged that there seem to 
be signs in Washington that there is some- 
one here who’s finally doing something 
about the economy. They’re not sure yet 
whether it’s working or going to work, but 
they’re pleased that there is movement. 

Number two, they feel comfortable with 
your style, but there’s still a healthy amount 
of skepticism about where your administra- 
tion is going and where it will wind up. 

And number three, I thought was a 
poignant remark from a woman who said 
that in deciding where to make budget 
cuts, that you think of all of us as a family, 
and make the decisions as a loving father. 
And almost universally, they wish you the 
very best in a very tough job. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. As to that lady, I’d like to fulfill her 
request, and we are trying to do it in that 
way. 

There is something in the group that I 
told you I was speaking to in a little while, 
the national business association. We are 
starting—in addition to our economic pro- 
gram and the cuts that we feel have to be 
made, we believe that we have got to 
reduce the percentage that government is 
taking from the private sector, reduce the 
share of cost. When you stop to think that 
today, the biggest single cost item in the 
average American family budget is govern- 
ment, that it amounts to more than food, 
shelter, and clothing, all put together. Now 


government, I don’t think, was ever intend- 
ed to have that—to be that proportionate. 
There is the intervention by government 
that has moved not only just from attempt- 
ing to control business and industry but 
right into the lives of every one of us by 
way of regulations. We want to bring those 
things back in hand. 

But, to this group that I am going to be 
speaking, the gist of my speech is—and they 
have already taken up this matter, I might 
add, in their meetings before I get there— 
and that is to appeal to the business and 
industrial community of America, and to 
the private sector in general, to go back to 
an America that we had where we didn’t 
automatically say, “Well, government 
should do something about that,” but where 
we the people do something about that. 
And I have to tell you that I’m going to tell 
them that Bill Verity, chairman of Armco, 
has accepted the chairmanship of what will 
be a nationwide task force to go into com- 
munities, go into industrial and business 
groups, and find the areas where the pri- 
vate sector can pick up slack and do things 
that it once did. 

How many of us have forgotten that 
when this country went in the all-out great 
rescue effort to Japan back in the early thir- 
ties [twenties] at the time of the great 
earthquake. That wasn’t government; that 
wasn’t a foreign aid program; the people 
did that. “Bundles for Britain,” the famine 
in India—the people of this country used to 
come together. I remember when I was a 
sports announcer—the floods in Ohio—and 
we held an all-night radio program for 
people to volunteer help for the people in 
Ohio. 

We think that that spirit of voluntarism is 
still out there among the American people. 
And we believe there’s a place for govern- 
ment—to help coalesce this and to help 
point out where need is and those functions 
that could properly belong to the private 
sector. And maybe that’s what a loving 
father would do, also. 


Social Security 


Q. Mr. President, it seems that some of 
the—[inaudible|—even within your own 
party, have convinced the administration to 
stray away from the unpopular cuts in social 
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security at this time. With 60 percent of the 
Federal budget over the next couple of 
years tied up with the debt interest and 
defense and social security, is it just a 
matter of time before the administration 
has to make deep cuts in the elderly’s bene- 
fits if you’re going to satisfy your budget- 
balancing requirements by 1984? Are the 
elderly in real trouble when it comes to 
social security? 

The President. Yes, social security has 
been in a state of actuarial imbalance for 
more—well, back more than a couple of 
decades, and we knew it then. I remember 
making a speech in 1964, in the Presiden- 
tial campaign, pointing out that at that 
time, actuarially, the program was some 
$300 billion out of balance. In this last cam- 
paign, I pointed out that it was $4 trillion 
out of actuarial balance. Nothing has been 
done. 

Over the years, Congresses have yielded 
to politics and increased benefits and 
spread them and so forth, and at the same 
time they have increased taxes. We now 
have and are under the ongoing biggest 
single tax increase ever passed in our 
Nation’s history. It is scheduled for further 
tax increases, the payroll tax—one is in Jan- 
uary, and then in ’85 and ’86—no, in ’85, 
87, I believe it is, and ‘90. And by this 
time, instead of that 2 percent of $3,000 of 
earnings, by the time these are all in place, 
itll be over 15 percent of more than 
$60,000 in earnings. And it still—when this 
tax increase passed in ’77, we were told that 
this squared social security until the year 
2015. We will be out of money in 1982 if 
something isn’t done. 

Now, we introduced a plan that did not 
penalize in anything that was really measur- 
able, anyone who’s presently collecting the 
program. The only thing that changed for 
them was, once, making the cost of living 
adjustment go 15 months instead of 12. And 
yet, with what we had proposed—and really 
clearing up some things on the periphery, 
such as people getting disability in social 
security that weren’t entitled—doesn’t it 
sort of strike you strange that Son of Sam, 
serving that 75-year sentence up there for 
all his murders, is getting $350 a month 
from disability, social security, because they 
say he’s incapable of holding a job? And this 
is going on all over the country. We have 
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people in California that I know of, in 
mental institutions for the criminally insane, 
who are drawing regular payments because, 
due to their mental illness, they had been 
judged incapable of holding jobs. But now, 
we're paying their room, board, medical 
care, and laundry, housing, and yet they’re 
getting that payment. 

These are the things that need correct- 
ing. When we introduced our plan, we 
felt—because it was the majority party that 
had asked us to get our plan up there be- 
cause they wanted to start working on this 
problem. We introduced the plan, and all 
we got was an attack and never one offer of 
cooperation. And we resubmitted now, 
after the recess, and again were informed 
that there was going to be no bipartisan 
approach to this problem. 

And this is why the other night in my 
speech, I have withdrawn the plan and 
said—it doesn’t mean that I don’t believe in 
it, but all right, if this will bring a bipartisan 
approach, will they join us then in appoint- 
ing a bipartisan task force? And we can get 
by 1982 if we borrow, inter-fund borrowing 
of the three basic funds of social security, 
because two of the funds, disability and the 
hospital benefits, Medicare, are not in the 
same trouble that the basic fund is, and to 
do that temporarily, simply while the task 
force comes back to us with something that 
we can, in a bipartisan way, get done, be- 
cause there’s no way we can do it without 
the bipartisan help. 


The Prime Rate 


[Turning to Secretary Regan:] Do you 
want to give that line to me? 

Secretary Regan. [Laughing:| Why not? 

The President. Gee, Don, thank you. 
That’s pretty generous. 

[Speaking to the editors:| Chase Manhat- 
tan has just cut its prime rate to 19 percent. 
And the Secretary of the Treasury says this 
is just a sign of what’s coming. 


MX-Missile System 


Q. Mr. President—{inaudible|—hearings, 
Defense Secretary Weinberger said the MX- 
missile system clearly would not work 
unless it were in fact mobile. How do you 
square that position with your position, sir, 
that it can now be stationary? 
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The President. The first 36 that are pro- 
duced are going to be put, as we’ve said, in 
the Minuteman and the Titan silos which 
are going to be hardened. Now, this does 
not render them invulnerable in perpetuity. 
But it does buy us some time in which the 
Soviet Union would have to increase its 
ability at targeting, and its power, in order 
to overcome this hardening. But by that 
time, we will have continued with our pro- 
gram. And during this time that we’re in- 
stalling the 36, we are studying the differ- 
ent modes, including airborne, seaborne. 

There is one thing that we have to re- 
member—unless technology improves, and 
possibly it will in these few years, the time 
that we’re buying—and that is that you lose 
some accuracy when they are airborne or 
seaborne that you have when they’re land- 
based. 

Now, all right, except I’ve got to take one 
more, because a lady stood up, and there 
hadn’t been one before. 


Block Grants 


Q. Mr. President, I’ve talked to several 
local and municipal officials before coming 
here, also, and I asked them what they 
would ask you. Most of them said that they 
would like to know how—{inaudible|—real- 
istically meet their responsibilities with so 
little money coming from Washington? 

The President. You mean local and State 
governments feel that way? Well, I don’t 
think it’s going to be easy. You could ask 
the same question about us, but I believe 
we can. And having been Governor of the 
largest State in the Union—or the most 
populous State in the Union, I’ve had some 
experience with Federal grant programs. 
And basically, what we’re trying to do is 
eliminate the administrative overhead that 
was occasioned by unnecessary redtape and 
regulations. This is what’s back of the block 
grant concept. And as I showed the other 
day in the press conference, when we could 
take that thick packet of paper that were 
the regulations that surrounded some 57 
categorical grant programs, and by putting 
them into the nine block grant programs, 
reduce it to six pages of regulations, we 
think that they will find that they’ve got 
more flexibility with assessing priorities and 
with their method of delivering the aid, and 
that this—in other words, this will leave, we 


think, more of the money available for 
those that it is supposed to help. 

The trouble with the Federal Govern- 
ment programs in recent years has been 
that, believe me, much more than half of 
this money, in many of the programs, goes 
simply to administer the program and not 
to the people it’s intended to help. 

Let me cite one job training program of a 
few years ago that graduated some 5,500 
young people from the job training pro- 
gram at an average cost of $55,000 per 
graduate. I got a little trouble with the bu- 
reaucracy as Governor, when I vetoed a 
program that sounded on the face of it 
great. It was going to take some people 
from welfare, able-bodied people, and put 
them to work in the parks in this particular 
area of California. I vetoed it, which a Gov- 
ernor could do, and if his veto wasn’t over- 
ridden in 60 days, it stuck. Mine wasn’t 
overridden, because I was able to go before 
the people and tell the people the reason 
for the veto, and that is that it was going to 
put 11 people to work in the parks, with 17 
people handling the administrative func- 
tions of this program to see that they all got 
to work on time. 

I’ve just been told that my time’s up. I’ve 
got to get to the national business alliance. I 
want to thank you very much. And I don’t 
know which of you gentlemen here is 
scheduled first, but, Don Regan, Secretary 
of Treasury Don Regan, will take your ques- 
tions and speak to you, and then Dave 
Stockman. 

Thank you very much. Now you can ask 
the hard questions. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:30 a.m. in the Treaty Room at the Old 
Executive Office Building. The transcript of 
the interview was released by the White 
House Press Office on October 6. 


Visit of Prime Minister Prem 
Tinsulanonda of Thailand 





Toast of the President at a Luncheon 
Honoring the Prime Minister. 
October 6, 1981 





Prime Minister Prem, on behalf of the 
American people, it is a pleasure and an 
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honor to welcome you and your colleagues 
to the White House today. I have enjoyed 
this opportunity to get to know you. Our 
conversations reinforced for me the impor- 
tance of maintaining the security, stability, 
and national development of Thailand. Let 
me assure you that we value your counsel 
and views on trends and developments in 
your region. 

Your country, Mr. Prime Minister, is truly 
named “Land of the Free.” Blessed by 
nature, the Thai people are peaceful, hard- 
working, and have never menaced their 
neighbors. Blessed equally by brilliant and 
dynamic leaders, their nation has remained 
independent for more than seven centuries. 

Thailand’s relations with our own country 
date back more than 100 years and have 
been characterized by warm friendship and 
close cooperation. Our sons and daughters 
have studied side-by-side in each others’ 
schools and universities; our soldiers have 
fought and died together in two wars. We 
share a relationship that’s truly rare be- 
tween two countries, especially since we’re 
separated by 12,000 miles of ocean. 

Your open society and free enterprise 
system are a shining example for the rest of 
Asia. The other day I had the great privi- 


lege of addressing the 36th annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank that was held here in Washing- 
ton. And one of the points I made to that 


distinguished audience was: the societies 
which have achieved the most spectacular, 
and broad-based economic progress, in the 
shortest period of time, are not the most 
tightly controlled, not necessarily the big- 
gest in size or the wealthiest in natural re- 
sources—what units them all is their will- 
ingness to believe in the magic of the mar- 
ketplace. 

I could have been speaking about your 
Thailand, Mr. Prime Minister. You can be 
very proud of what you and your govern- 
ment and your people have achieved. The 
American people are very proud to have 
contributed in a small way to your success. 
And let me just add that we intend, within 
our means, to maintain this contribution. 

Now a menacing shadow threatens your 
country. We’ve talked about that this morn- 
ing—threatens the world, for that matter— 
the aggressive actions of the Vietnamese 


Communists, backed by Soviet sponsors, 
and they pose a menace to your security, 
stability, and territorial integrity. Supported 
by your ASEAN [Association for South East 
Asian Nations] partners, you stand in the 
front lines of the great ideological struggle 
of our century—one between free people 
who wish to live in peace in societies of law, 
and on the other side, the totalitarians who 
despise human freedom and seek to subvert 
or destroy it everywhere they can. 

With Vietnamese occupation of Cambo- 
dia, you and your ASEAN partners buried 
your differences and joined together to face 
the common danger. The outcome of the 
International Conference on Cambodia, in 
the overwhelming vote to prevent the Viet- 
namese puppet regime in that country from 
gaining a U.N. seat, and the continuing ef- 
forts to rally the Khmer people against the 
illegal occupation of their country, all prove 
to be noble resources of the ASEAN en- 
deavor. 

The nations in your region are cooperat- 
ing to defend their security, and the way is 
open for ultimate success. I can assure you 
that America is ready to help you and 
ASEAN to maintain your independence 
against Communist aggression. The Manila 
Pact in its clarification of our bilateral com- 
munique of 1962 is a living document. We 
will honor the obligations that it conveys. 

Mr. Prime Minister, the American people 
join me, I’m sure, in conveying a warm 
greeting to the royal family and the people 
of Thailand. Nancy, my wife, would also like 
you to convey a message. She looks forward 
with great pleasure to the visit of Her Maj- 
esty, Queen Sirikit, to the White House on 
November 5th. 

Now, I’m going to depart a little bit from 
normal custom here in proposing a toast. In 
view of the tragedy that has just happened, 
there is a—normally, you know, we rise for 
a toast. In one city in our land, Philadel- 
phia, they have had a tradition for years 
that you only stand to toast the dead. So 
therefore, I'm going to propose a toast 
today with all of us still seated. And it is to 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, to Their Royal 
Highnesses, Their Majesties, the King and 
Queen, and to the people, and to the con- 
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tinuation of close relations between our two 
countries. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
12:48 p.m. in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. At the time of the luncheon, 
the Egyptian Government had not official- 
ly announced the death of President Sadat, 
so the President remained seated for his 
toast. Prime Minister Prem responded to the 
President’s toast. His remarks were not in- 
cluded in the White House press release. 


Death of President Anwar Sadat of 
Egypt 





Remarks Announcing President Sadat’s 
Death to the American People. October 6, 
1981 





Today the people of the United States 
join with the people of Egypt and all those 
who long for a better world in mourning 
the death of Anwar Sadat. 

President Sadat was a courageous man 
whose vision and wisdom brought nations 
and people together. In a world filled with 
hatred, he was a man of hope. In a world 
trapped in the animosities of the past, he 
was a man of foresight, a man who sought 
to improve a world tormented by malice 
and pettiness. 

As an Egyptian patriot, he helped create 
the revolutionary movement that freed his 
nation. As a political leader, he sought to 
free his people from hatred and war. And 
as a soldier, he was unafraid to fight. But 
most important, he was a humanitarian una- 
fraid to make peace. His courage and skill 
reaped a harvest of life for his nation and 
for the world. 

Anwar Sadat was admired and loved by 
the people of America. His death today—an 
act of infamy, cowardly infamy—fills us 
with horror. 

America has lost a close friend; the world 
has lost a great statesman; and mankind has 
lost a champion of peace. Nancy and I feel 
that we have lost a close and dear friend; 
and we send our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 


Sadat, to his children, who were here such a 
short time ago. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:28 p.m. at 
the North Portico of the White House. His 
remarks were broadcast live on radio and 
television. 


Naval Petroleum Reserves 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. October 6, 1981 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 7422(c) of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves Production Act 
of 1976 (10 U.S.C. 7422(c)), I wish to inform 
you of my decision to extend the period of 
maximum efficient rate production of the 
naval petroleum reserves for a period of 
three years from April 4, 1982, the expira- 
tion of the current statutorily mandated 
period of production. 

I am transmitting herewith a copy of the 
report investigating the necessity of contin- 
ued production of the reserves as required 
by section 7422(c\2\B) of the Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves Production Act of 1976. In 
light of the findings contained in that 
report, I hereby certify that continued pro- 
duction from the naval petroleum reserves 
is in the national interest. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 6, 1981. 


National Guard Day 





Proclamation 4870. October 6, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Three hundred and forty-five years ago, 
the first settlers organized militia units to 
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defend their homes and lives in Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. With these first units the 
tradition of the citizen-soldier was born and 
took root in America, a tradition exempli- 
fied by the willingness of private citizens to 
leave their civilian occupations, don the 
uniform of their country, and serve their 
States and their Nation when the need 
arises. 


These citizen-soldiers camped with Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge and charged up San 
Juan Hill. They fought in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne and on Omaha Beach. Since World 
War II, the National Guard has played a 
role in every major American crisis or con- 
flict including Korea, Berlin, and Vietnam. 
When called upon by their country, the 
men and women of the Guard have always 
responded. 


When disaster has struck in times of 
peace, the Guard has been equally ready to 
serve, whether in the flood waters of Johns- 
town, or on the slopes of Mount St. Helens. 
The Guard has been responsible for saving 
countless lives and millions of dollars of 
property and equipment by its quick re- 
sponses and efficiency. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, ask all 
Americans to celebrate Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 7, 1981, as National Guard Day and to 
honor the Army and Air National Guard of 
the United States for service to their com- 
munities, to their States and to their Nation. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 6th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:14 a.m., October 7, 1981} 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the White House Press Office on 
October 7. 


Leif Erikson Day, 1981 





Proclamation 4871. October 6, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Nordic stories passed through the ages 
tell us of the Viking Leif Erikson and his 
explorations across the North Atlantic. One 
of the most daring of the great Norse ad- 
venturers, he may have been the first Euro- 
pean to discover our continent. Scandina- 
vian tales tell us of a cargo of timber and 
wild grapes he brought from North Amer- 
ica to his home in Greenland more than 
four centuries before Columbus. 


Above all, Leif Erikson was an explorer, 
and he has come to symbolize mankind’s 
efforts to push back his frontiers, master the 
elements, and conquer his fear of the un- 
known. 


In honoring him, and in honoring the 
Nordic people whose achievements have 
continuously enriched the Western world, 
we also honor the act of discovery. 


As a mark of respect to the courage of 
Leif Erikson and his Viking followers, the 
Congress of the United States, by joint reso- 
lution approved September 2, 1964 (78 Stat. 
849, 36 U.S.C. 169c), authorized the Presi- 
dent to proclaim October 9 in each year as 
Leif Erikson Day. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Friday, October 9, 1981, 
as Leif Erikson Day, and I direct the appro- 
priate Government officials to display the 
flag of the United States on all Government 
buildings that day. 


I also invite the people of the United 
States to honor the memory of Leif Erikson 
on that day by holding appropriate exer- 
cises and ceremonies in suitable places 
throughout the land. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 6th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:15 a.m., October 7, 1981) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 


leased by the White House Press Office on 
October 7. 


United Nations 





Nomination of Geoffrey Swaebe To Be U.S. 
Representative to the European Office. 
October 7, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Geoffrey Swaebe, of Cali- 
fornia, to be the Representative of the 
United States of America to the European 
Office of the United Nations, with the rank 
of Ambassador. He would succeed Gerald 
Bernard Helman. 

Mr. Swaebe was executive officer with 
Florsheim Shoe Co., in Chicago, Ill, in 
1936-38, and divisional merchandise man- 
ager with Thalhimers Department Store in 
Richmond, Va., in 1938-48. He was general 
merchandise manager with Pizitz Depart- 
ment Store in Birmingham, Ala., in 1948- 
50; general manager, director, and vice 
president of The Hecht Co., in Baltimore, 
Md., in 1950-62; and chairman of the board 
and president of The May Department 
Stores of California in Los Angeles, Calif., in 
1962-72. Since 1972, he has been self-em- 
ployed as a business and management con- 
sultant in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Swaebe served as Commissioner of 
the Community Redevelopment Agency of 
the City of Los Angeles, and as a member 
of the Mayor’s Advisory Committee. He 
served in the United States Army in 1942~- 
46 and attended Boston University. Mr. 
Swaebe is married, has one son, and resides 
in Los Angeles, Calif. He was born March 
23, 1911, at London, England. 


Fifty States Project for Women 





Remarks at a Luncheon for the Governors’ 
Representatives to the Project. October 7, 
1981 





Nancy and I are delighted to have this 
opportunity to meet with you today and to 
be able to tell you that the project that 
you're working on is of great importance to 
this administration. 

You know, there’s a great deal of misun- 
derstanding, I think, that exists over some 
of the problems today, and it was ever thus, 
because back long before there was a ques- 
tion about discrimination, there should have 
been some forewarnings. And the late Will 
Rogers many years ago commented on this. 
I hope you wouldn’t disapprove of what he 
said. He said that women were going to try 
and become more and more like men till 
pretty soon they wouldn’t know any more 
than the men did. [Laughter] 

But some critics have expressed concern 
that we’re not addressing women’s issues. 
So, let’s set the record straight right now: 
That charge is a bum rap. With respect to 
our economic program, the well-being of 
women, like all Americans, depends on a 
healthy economy. And certainly, women 
won't benefit from continued inflation and 
unemployment. 

As for appointments, as you’ve learned 
already in the meetings that you’ve been 
having so far, we’ve appointed women to 
high-level positions throughout the adminis- 
tration, and I’ve directed that we continue 
the effort to place qualified women in posi- 
tions of responsibility. The quality of leader- 
ship and the contributions made by these 
women are an irreplaceable part of our 
effort to chart a new course for our Nation. 
Many of them are here today, as you well 
know by this time. And I’m particularly 
proud of one who is not—Sandra O’Connor, 
who now sits on the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Then there’s the question of the ERA 
and, while it’s true that I do not believe 
that it is the best way to end discrimination 
against women, I do believe with all my 
heart that such discrimination must be 
eliminated. 
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There are numerous methods of rectify- 
ing the problem of sex discrimination. In 
California, we achieved a measure of suc- 
cess, perhaps more than some people give 
us credit for. As Governor of California, I 
signed fourteen pieces of legislation elimi- 
nating regulations and statutes that dis- 
criminated against women. We passed legis- 
lation prohibiting sexual discrimination in 
employment and business matters, estab- 
lished the right of a married woman to 
obtain credit in her own name, and revised 
the property and probate laws to give the 
wife equal rights concerning community 
property. 

And any number of these bread-and- 
butter issues, ones that were important to 
many individuals, and particularly women, 
when you read the list today—I won’t read 
all of them, but if you did in 1981, it’s hard 
to believe that those laws could have been 
on the books in the first place. And it’s 
possible that similar discriminatory statutes 
and regulations may exist today in other 
States. 

So, in my acceptance speech at the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1980 I 
pledged that, as President, I would establish 
a liaison with the 50 Governors to encour- 
age them to eliminate discrimination 
against women wherever it exists. And 
that’s why you are here today. You are the 
result of that. The Governors responded as 
I knew they would. And Judy Peachee, who 
serves as my Special Assistant for Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs, will be my personal liai- 
son with you and your Governors on this 
important undertaking. 

It’s my hope that through the Fifty States 
Project we can alter or eliminate those 
State laws that continue to deny equality to 
women. And we will be working on the 
same thing here at the Federal level where 
that is needed, as we have done on our tax 
program, eliminating the marriage tax pen- 
alty. And we yet have to get at the discrimi- 
nation against working wives in social secu- 
rity and some other things. We plan to help 
you focus public attention on the project 
and assist in developing support for the ini- 
tiatives taken by your Governors and your 
legislatures. 

At the National Conference of State Leg- 
islatures meeting in Atlanta on July Ist, I 


talked about this initiative and, I must say, 
got my biggest applause. I thought at the 
time I should have quit speaking right 
there—I couldn’t top that. [Laughter] But 
we've received encouraging expressions of 
support since then, but the progress is 
going to depend on your efforts. When you 
go back to your States, I hope that you will 
think of yourselves not only as your 
Governor’s representative, but also as rep- 
resenting the women in your States. 

You'll be the key to making this project 
work. And the Fifty States Project is only a 
beginning. There’s much to be done, but by 
inviting you here today, I want to reaffirm 
my commitment to the equality of all of our 
citizens and my commitment to this proj- 
ect. And I know it can be successful be- 
cause it’s already very apparent that the 
Governors made very good choices in their 
representatives. 

Thank you all for being here again. I ap- 
preciate it. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Death of Anwar el-Sadat 





Proclamation 4872. October 7, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America has lost a close friend; the world 
has lost a great statesman and mankind has 
lost a champion of peace. 

President Sadat was a courageous man 
whose vision and wisdom brought nations 
and people together. 

In a world filled with hatred, he was a 
man of hope. In a world trapped in the 
animosities of the past, he was a man of 
foresight, a man who sought to improve a 
world tormented by malice and pettiness. 

He was admired and loved by the people 
of America. His death yesterday—an act of 
infamy, cowardly infamy—fills us with 
horror. 
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As a mark of respect for the memory of 
Anwar Sadat I hereby order that the flag of 
the United States shall be flown at half-staff 
upon all public buildings and grounds, at all 
military posts and naval stations, and on all 
naval vessels of the Federal Government in 
the District of Columbia and throughout 
the United States and its Territories and 
possessions until his interment. I also direct 
~ that the flag shall be flown at half-staff for 
the same length of time at all United States 
embassies, legations, consular offices, and 
other facilities abroad, including all military 
facilities and naval vessels and stations. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:50 p.m., October 7, 1981) 


International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada 





Nomination of Robert C. McEwen To Be a 
U.S. Commissioner. October 8, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert C. McEwen to be a 
Commissioner on the part of the United 
States on the International Joint Commis- 
sion, United States and Canada. Mr. 
McEwen will also serve as Chairman. He 
would succeed Robert J. Sugarman. 

In 1964-80, Mr. McEwen served eight 
terms in the United States Congress, repre- 
senting Northern New York’s 30th Congres- 
sional District. He was first elected to 
public office in 1954, when he began serv- 
ice in the New York State Senate. He was a 
member of the American delegation to the 
Canada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group and was a member of the steering 
committee of the Northeast-Midwest Con- 
gressional Coalition and the Great Lakes 
Conference of Congressmen. 


He graduated from the University of Ver- 
mont (B.S.), Albany Law School (LL.B.) and 
St. Lawrence University & Clarkson College 
of Technology (LL.D.). he is married, has 
two grown children, and resides in Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y. He was born in Ogdensburg on 
January 5, 1920. 


Nuclear Energy Policy 





Statement Announcing a Series of Policy 
Initiatives. October 8, 1981 





A more abundant, affordable, and secure 
energy future for all Americans is a critical 
element of this administration’s economic 
recovery program. While homeowners and 
business firms have shown remarkable inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness in meeting their 
energy needs at lower cost through conser- 
vation, it is evident that sustained economic 
growth over the decades ahead will require 
additional energy supplies. This is particu- 
larly true of electricity, which will supply 
an increasing share of our energy. 

If we are to meet this need for new 
energy supplies, we must move rapidly to 
eliminate unnecessary government barriers 
to efficient utilization of our abundant, eco- 
nomical resources of coal and uranium. It is 
equally vital that the utilities—investor- 
owned, public, and co-ops—be able to de- 
velop new generating capacity that will 
permit them to supply their customers at 
the lowest cost, be it coal, nuclear, hydro, or 
new technologies such as fuel cells. 

One of the best potential sources of new 
electrical energy supplies in the coming 
decades is nuclear power. The U.S. has de- 
veloped a strong technological base in the 
production of electricity from nuclear 
energy. Unfortunately, the Federal Govern- 
ment has created a regulatory environment 
that is forcing many utilities to rule out nu- 
clear power as a source of new generating 
capacity, even when their consumers may 
face unnecessarily high electric rates as a 
result. Nuclear power has become entan- 
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gled in a morass of regulations that do not 
enhance safety but that do cause extensive 
licensing delays and economic uncertainty. 
Government has also failed in meeting its 
responsibility to work with industry to de- 
velop an acceptable system for commercial 
waste disposal, which has further hampered 
nuclear power development. 

To correct present government deficien- 
cies and to enable nuclear power to make 
its essential contribution to our future 
energy needs, I am announcing today a 
series of policy initiatives: 

(1) I am directing the Secretary of Energy 
to give immediate priority attention to rec- 
ommending improvements in the nuclear 
regulatory and licensing process. I antici- 
pate that the Chairman of the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission will take steps to facili- 
tate the licensing of plants under construc- 
tion and those awaiting licenses. Consistent 
with public health and safety, we must 
remove unnecessary obstacles to deploy- 
ment of the current generation of nuclear 
power reactors. The time involved to pro- 
ceed from the planning stage to an operat- 
ing license for new nuclear powerplants has 
more than doubled since the mid-1970’s 
and is presently some 10-14 years. This 
process must be streamlined, with the ob- 
jective of shortening the time involved to 
6-8 years, as is typical in some other coun- 
tries. 

(2) I am directing that government agen- 
cies proceed with the demonstration of 
breeder reactor technology, including com- 
pletion of the Clinch River Breeder Reac- 
tor. This is essential to ensure our prepared- 
ness for longer-term nuclear power needs. 

(3) I am lifting the indefinite ban which 
previous adminstrations placed on commer- 
cial reprocessing activities in the United 
States. In addition, we will pursue consist- 
ent, long-term policies concerning reproc- 
essing of spent fuel from nuclear power re- 
actors and eliminate regulatory impedi- 
ments to commerical interest in this tech- 
nology, while ensuring adequate safeguards. 

It is important that the private sector 
take the lead in developing commercial re- 
processing services. Thus I am also request- 
ing the Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy, working with the 
Secretary of Energy, to undertake a study 
of the feasibility of obtaining economical 
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plutonium supplies for the Department of 
Energy by means of a competitive procure- 
ment. By encouraging private firms to 
supply fuel for the breeder program at a 
cost that does not exceed that of govern- 
ment-produced plutonium, we may be able 
to provide a stable market for private sector 
reprocessing and simultaneously reduce the 
funding needs of the U.S. breeder demon- 
stration program. 

(4) I am instructing the Secretary of 
Energy, working closely with industry and 
State governments, to proceed swiftly 
toward deployment of means of storing and 
disposing of commercial, high-level radioac- 
tive waste. We must take steps now to ac- 
complish this objective and demonstrate to 
the public that problems associated with 
management of nuclear waste can be re- 
solved. 

(5) I recognize that some of the problems 
besetting the nuclear option are of a deep- 
seated nature and may not be quickly re- 
solved. Therefore, I am directing the Secre- 
tary of Energy and the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy to 
meet with representatives from the univer- 
sities, private industry, and the utilities, and 
requesting them to report to me on the 
obstacles which stand in the way of in- 
creased use of nuclear energy and the steps 
needed to overcome them in order to 
assure the continued availability of nuclear 
power to meet America’s future energy 
needs, not later than September 30, 1982. 

Eliminating the regulatory problems that 
have burdened nuclear power will be of 
little use if the utility sector cannot raise 
the capital necessary to fund construction of 
new generating facilities. We have already 
taken significant steps to improve the cli- 
mate for capital formation with the passage 
of my program for economic recovery. The 
tax bill contains substantial incentives de- 
signed to attract new capital into industry. 

Safe commercial nuclear power can help 
meet America’s future energy needs. The 
policies and actions that I am announcing 
today will permit a revitalization of the U.S. 
industry’s efforts to develop nuclear power. 
In this way, native American genius, not 
arbitrary Federal policy, will be free to pro- 
vide for our energy future. 
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Federal Employees Contracting or 
Trading With Indians 


Death of President Anwar Sadat of 
Egypt 





Executive Order 12328. 
October 8, 1981 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 437(b) of Title 18 of the United 
States Code (94 Stat. 544; Public Law 96- 
277), and Section 301 of Title 3 of the 
United States Code, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 


Section I. The functions vested in the 
President by Section 437(b) of Title 18 of 
the United States Code (94 Stat. 544; Public 
Law 96-277) to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions under which any officer, employee, or 
agent of the Bureau of Indian Affairs may 
purchase from or sell to any Indian any 
service or any real or personal property or 
any interest therein, are delegated to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Sec. 2. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 437(b) of Title 18 of the 
United States Code (94 Stat. 544; Public 
Law 96-277) to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions under which any officer, employee, or 
agent of the Indian Health Service may 
purchase from or sell to any Indian any 
service or any real or personal property or 
any interest therein, are delegated to the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services. 


Sec. 3. Until rules and regulations are 
issued pursuant to Sections 1 and 2 of this 
Order, those rules and regulations previous- 
ly applicable to Federal employees con- 
tracting or trading with Indians are hereby 
adopted as the rules and regulations of the 
President pursuant to, and to the extent not 
inconsistent with, Section 437(b) of Title 18 
of the United States Code (25 CFR 251.5 
and 252.31). 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 8, 1981. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:33 p.m., October 8, 1981) 


Remarks on the Departure of the U.S. 
Delegation to Funeral Services in Cairo. 
October 8, 1981 





On behalf of the country, I want to ex- 
press a heartfelt thanks to Presidents Nixon, 
Ford, and Carter, and Mrs. Carter, for un- 
dertaking this sad mission. Their presence 
in Cairo will express to the Egyptian people 
the depth of America’s grief and sorrow at 
the loss of a great leader and a beloved 
friend. 

Today the American people stand beside 
the Egyptian people—the people of a new 
nation with the people of an ancient land; 
people of the West with the people of the 
East. We stand together in mourning the 
loss of Anwar Sadat and rededicating our- 
selves to the cause for which he so willingly 
gave his life. 

There are times, there are moments in 
history, when the martyrdom of a single life 
can symbolize all that’s wrong with an age 
and all that is right about humanity. The 
noble remnants of such lives—the spoken 
works of an Illinois lawyer who lived in this 
House, the dairy of a young Dutch school- 
girl, the final moments of a soldier-states- 
man from Mit Abul Kom—can gain the 
force and power that endures and inspires 
and wins the ultimate triumph over the 
forces of violence, madness, and hatred. 

Anwar Sadat, a man of peace in a time of 
violence, understood his age. In his final 
moments, as he had during all his days, he 
stood in defiance of the enemies of peace, 
the enemies of humanity. Today, those of us 
who follow him can do no less. And so to 
those who rejoice in the death of Anwar 
Sadat, to those who seek to set class against 
class, nation against nation, people against 
people, those who would choose violence 
over brotherhood and who prefer war over 
peace, let us stand in defiance and let our 
words of warning to them be clear: In life 
you feared Anwar Sadat, but in death you 
must fear him more. For the memory of 
this good and brave man will vanquish you. 
The meaning of his life and the cause for 
which he stood will endure and triumph. 
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Not too long ago, he was asked in an 
interview if he didn’t fear the possibility of 
the kind of violence that has now just taken 
his life. And he said, “I will not die 1 hour 
before God decides it is time for me to go.” 

Again, a heartfelt thank you to these men 
here, these three who are making this mis- 
sion on behalf of our country. I thank you, 
and if I may, in the language of my own 
ancestry, say: Until we meet again, may 
God hold you in the hollow of His hand. 
Note: The President spoke at 7:15 p.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. Prior 
to his remarks, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan met with former Presidents Richard 
M. Nixon, Gerald R. Ford, and Jimmy 
Carter, and Mrs. Carter, in the Blue Room. 

On the same day, the White House an- 
nounced the members of the official U.S. 
Delegation to the funeral services. In addi- 
tion to the three former Presidents and Mrs. 
Carter, they are: 

Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Secretary of State (Head 
of Delegation) 

Mrs. Patricia Haig 

Caspar W. Weinberger, Secretary of Defense 

Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, U.S. Representative to the 

United Nations 
General Edward C. Meyer, Chief of Staff, U.S. 

Army 
Joseph W. Canzeri, Assistant to the President 
Strom Thurmond, United States Senator 
Charles H. Percy, United States Senator 
Claiborne Pell, United States Senator 
Jim Wright, Member of Congress 
Clement J. Zablocki, Member of Congress 
William S. Broomfield, Member of Congress 
Lenore Annenberg, Chief of Protocol 


Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, former Secretary of 
State 


Sol Linowitz, former Ambassador 
Sam Brown, friend of President Sadat 


Stevie Wonder, entertainer 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
October 9, 1981 





The President. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
don’t know why I should think of this at this 
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lovely luncheon with all of you here today, 
but I did think of it. Many years ago in the 
days of austerity in England, after the labor 
government had just gotten in, I’d arrived 
for the royal command performance at the 
Savoy Hotel. I went down to the dining 
room and knew that there was rationing 
and you couldn’t get food such as we’ve had 
today, but then on the menu I saw pheas- 
ant. And I thought, well, you can’t go 
wrong if you can get pheasant. So I ordered 
pheasant. I didn’t know about their custom 
of serving game birds. And the waiter came 
in and with a flourish removed the silver 
lid, and I was looking at a bird that was 
looking back at me. [Laughter] The head 
and the ruff were on, the eyes were open, 
the big yellow legs were there attached to 
him. So, it did kind of curb my appetite a 
little. [Laughter] 


But the very next day, Virginia Mayo and 
her husband, Michael O’Shea, arrived. And 
we went down to the dining room together. 
And I saw his eyes stop—I just knew, at the 
same place on the menu. I knew what was 
in his mind, and he ordered. Then I waited 
and didn’t say a word. [Laughter] And the 
same flourish and the silver lid removed 
and there was that bird looking at him, but 
he topped me. As the waiter started away, 
he grabbed him by the coattail, and the 
waiter, surprised, stopped. And Mike said, 
“Bring me liniment and I'll have that bird 
flying again in 15 minutes.” [Laughter] 


Now, that story has absolutely nothing to 
do with today’s luncheon. [Laughter] Well, 
maybe if I reach a little it does, because we 
have some high flyers here with us today 
who have flown in the line of achievement 
in their own lives and in their service to 
humanity, very high. 


The President’s medal of freedom is the 
highest civilian honor that’s given in the 
United States. What the Olympic Gold 
Medal is to athletes, what the Congressional 
Medal of Honor is to the military, the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom is to the private 
United States citizen. The names of those 
who have received this honor are stars in 
the American sky—Helen Keller, Aaron Co- 
pland, Walt Disney, Carl Sandburg, General 
Omar Bradley, Dr. Jonas Salk, Jessie Owens. 
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The list goes on through the most illustrious 
and prominent of our citizens. 

And today, we’re adding the names of 
Charles (Tex) Thornton, a man _ whose 
energy and enterprise are symbolic of 
America herself; Morris Leibman, an hon- 
ored American possessing a fine legal mind 
and a true humanitarian heart; Walter Judd, 
a doctor who ministered to the world’s 
need for freedom and liberty; Bryce 
Harlow, an architect of public policy whose 
contributions have strengthened our 
democracy’s political process; Ella Grasso, a 
genuine public servant who fought against 
death as she fought for political principle, 
with dignity; and Eubie Blake, an historical 
figure in American performing arts and one 
of the greatest ragtime composers and pia- 
nists. 

Now, let me tell you how these six recipi- 
ents have strengthened our freedom by 
reading to you something the historian 
Edward Gibbon wrote about ancient 
Athens, the first democracy and the foun- 
tainhead of Western culture. He wrote that 
when the Athenians finally wanted not to 
give to society but for society to give to 
them, when the freedom they wished for 
was freedom from responsibility, then 
Athens ceased to be free. 

The recipients today have given greatly 
to our society in music, public service, and 
humanitarian activities. They’ve met their 
responsibilities to freedom. By giving of 
themselves and their energies, they’ve kept 
this society diverse, and in diversity there is 
liberty. 

Perhaps this award is called the Medal of 
Freedom also because our Nation allowed 
these great Americans to pursue their inter- 
ests unhindered. And when individuals are 
free to follow their hearts and talents, the 
common good benefits. America has given 
these honorees freedom, and they’ve dis- 
charged that responsibility with brilliant dis- 
tinction. 

Let me read the citation and present the 
medal to each recipient who will then, we 
hope, say a few words to us. 

To Charles B. (Tex) Thornton: 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion, the text of which follows:] 

Industrialist, warrior and humanitarian, Tex 
Thornton’s life has embodied all that is best in 


the worlds of commerce, military service and 
civic duty. In all three realms, Tex Thornton has 
never failed to give generously of his boundless 
energy, his unfailing courage, and his deep love 
of country. In war and peace, in public service 
and the private sector, Tex Thornton has earned 
the esteem of all Americans who value patrio- 
tism, enterprise and compassion as cornerstones 
of our nation’s greatness. 


And we regret in sorrow that because of 
his health, he cannot be here to accept this 
in person. But we’re pleased that his son, 
Charles Bates Thornton, Jr. is here to 
accept for his father. 

Mr. Thornton. Thank you, Mr. President. 
I'm privileged to accept this award on 
behalf of my father who, as you know, 
could not be here today. He wanted very 
much to come, however. He asked me to 
tell you though that he feels very fortunate 
to have had the opportunities afforded by 
this great country of ours and to have been 
able to serve it and to strive to contribute 
to its success. 

Perhaps only those who matured in the 
last Depression, as he did, can best appreci- 
ate just how far we, as a Nation, have come 
in the last half century and the effort and 
the sacrifice it took to get here. 

Even though his active role is drawing to 
a close, he is grateful to have played a part. 
He recognizes that the challenges before us 
remain enormous, yet is confident that this 
Nation’s new leadership will guide us on 
the proper course—a course which does not 
reject the past in which he has played a 
part, but which lets us build on our accom- 
plishments and learn from our mistakes. 

I can think of no one more respected by 
him than you, Mr. President. It is therefore 
deeply touching that you have honored him 
in this way. And that makes this award all 
the more meaningful to him, to our mother, 
and to the two younger generations of our 
family here today. 

Thank you. 

The President. Morris I. Leibman: 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion, the text of which follows:] 


Attorney, teacher, scholar and _ philanthropist, 
Morris Leibman is living proof that a full career 
in the private sector can flourish hand in hand 
with civic and humanitarian duties. As a gener- 
ous patron of the arts and charities, as a legal 
scholar as well as practitioner, as a founding 
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member of the Georgetown University Center 
for Strategic and International Studies and as 
chairman of the American Bar Association’s 
Standing Committee on Law and National Secu- 
rity, Morris Leibman has served selflessly to 
make America a just, healthy society within and a 
strong, secure nation without. 

Mr. Leibman. Thank you, Mr. President. 
In the shadow of the assassination of recent 
hours, we thank the Lord that you, Mr. 
President, are here with us today. And we 
continue to be inspired by your courage 
and total commitment. 

I and the other awardees, I feel certain, 
are humbled by the privilege of participat- 
ing in this ceremony. We understand that 
on this occasion, we represent millions of 
citizens dedicated to our free society. This 
is an occasion of remembrance and rededi- 
cation—remembrance of America’s unique- 
ness, the noble experiment of government 
by melting pot of free people; rededication 
to your leadership and guidance to mean- 
ingful patriotism, to national purpose, to na- 
tional will and strength and credibility. 

Our great American ideals and goals lose 
vitality without vibrant expression. You, Mr. 
President, have established yourself as the 
great communicator, a most important 
aspect of leadership in this world of com- 
peting and conflicting ideologies. A number 
of us present here today have struggled 
with the problem of improving the systems, 
forms, and structures for communicating 
American foreign policy, nationally and in- 
ternationally. Under your leadership and 
under your Presidency, we eagerly renew 
our dedication to this effort and look for- 
ward to working with you in your great 
responsibility for continuing the dialog of 
Western civilization and the preservation of 
the free world. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Walter H. Judd: 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion, the text of which follows:} 

Legislator, physician, missionary and orator, 
Walter Judd has served his nation and mankind 
with unfailing courage and distinction—as a 
youthful medical missionary in China, as a highly 
respected Member of Congress for two decades, 
and as a lifelong foe of tyranny and friend of 
freedom both at home and abroad. The skills of a 
healer, the eloquence of a great comunicator, 
and his firm grasp of domestic and international 
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affairs have made Walter Judd an aarticulate 
spokesman for all those who cherish liberty and a 
model for all Americans who aspire to serve man- 
kind as physicians, spiritual leaders and states- 
men. 


Dr. Judd. To respond, of course, Mr. 
President, to your conferring on me so ex- 
traordinary an honor as this means that I 
must borrow Mr. Shakespeare’s words. “I 
can no other answer make save thanks and 
thanks and ever thanks.” 

I’m glad that this medal is called the 
Medal of Freedom. Concern for that great- 
est of all our blessings in this beautiful land 
has been, I think, a consistent and at least a 
major influence in my own life and motiva- 
tion. 

Freedom has been central to the efforts I 
made as a missionary in China, and as a 
political missionary in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and, in these last 19 years, as 
what might perhaps be called, “missionary- 
at-large,” expecially to the colleges and high 
schools of our country, working with the 
youth to help develop a deeper understand- 
ing of what freedom makes possible—as has 
been demonstrated in these other awards— 
and what freedom requires. 

Whenever I find my battery is running 
down, I like to go over to the monument 
not so far from here, erected to the 
memory of that great American patriot who 
wrote down in immortal words the funda- 
mental faith and philosophy which gave our 
Nation its birth and its greatness, Thomas 
Jefferson. 

You’ve been there. And on the corona, in 
giant letters above his head, are these 
words of his personal declaration: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostil- 
ity against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 

Now, that, to the best of my ability, has 
been the basic standard by which I tried to 
judge which of the various solutions being 
offered for this, that, or the other difficult 
problem for our country was right or near- 
est right. And that’s what we’re trying to do 
in retirement. 

If followed, those principles and policies, 
would they strengthen the oppressor or 
would they strengthen the oppressed? 
Where does the United States stand—with 
wisdom and a recognition of timing and 
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what’s appropriate and what is possible at a 
given moment? 

Now, I believe, Mr. President, that you 
and I and all of us in this blessed land were 
born to be free. And if we were born to be 
free, then so were the Czechs and the Poles 
and the Cubans and the Chinese and the 
Cambodians and the Afghans. And if they 
weren’t born to be free, neither were we. 

Now, this is not a note, I hope, a note of 
gloom or despair. On the contrary, it’s the 
main basis for confidence and hope for our 
future. Surely the universe is on the side of 
human freedom, including the nature of the 
man and the nature of the woman. They 
can be arrested human beings. They can be 
in prison. They can be starved and brain- 
washed and beaten and sent to concentra- 
tion camps and liquidated. But they cannot 
be separated in the end from that which is 
in them from their Creator—the urge to be 
free. 

So, Mr. President, it’s an honor not only 
for me, but for all of us in this land, to be 
joined with you in this noblest of crusades: 
Freedom. 

The President. Thank you, Walter. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, Bryce N. 
Harlow: 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion, the text of which follows:] 


Counsellor to Presidents and sage observer of 
nearly half a century of Washington history, 
Bryce Harlow’s vision, integrity and persuasive- 
ness have helped to shape his nation’s destiny as 
leader of the Free World. Never a candidate for 
elected office himself, his experience and advice 
have helped bring out the best in countless 
public servants of both parties, in the White 
House, in the Congress and across the nation. 
Bryce Harlow is a sterling example of the posi- 
tive side of politics—a life spent reconciling di- 
vergent interests, serving high moral principles, 
and channeling the forces of public policy toward 
the public good 


Mr. Harlow. Mrs. Reagan, please don’t 
consider me discourteous, I’m standing up 
[Laughter] 

I thank you Mr. President, very, very 
much. And that eloquent citation—I wish I 
had said it. I love every word in it. Thank 
you. [Laughter] The Harlow contingent 
here very deeply appreciates the great 
honor paid us, both by this very special 
award and by your personal participation. I 


mean that particularly, your personal par- 
ticipation in these proceedings, because we 
all know the vast energy and time drain on 
the President of the United States. 

Now, this has come, of course, this award 
and all, the whole affair, as a tremendous 
surprise to me, as I guess it has perhaps to 
the others. When Mike Deaver called me 
about it last week, to alert me to it, I said, 
interrupted him, and I said, “Mr. Deaver, 
you've got a bad mistake on your hands. 
You have the wrong man and the wrong 
telephone number and you'd better hang 
up and start over.” [Laughter] But then he 
said the nicest thing in my life, he said, 
“Oh, no. No,” he said, “I’ve got the right 
man. It’s you, Bryce Harlow.” And I think 
that was music. I was afraid I was right and 
he was wrong. [Laughter] 

The best I can figure it, Mr. President, 
the part of this award that is concerned 
with me, is my public service not my pri- 
vate service to the private sector. And 
that’s the part that concerns me most—the 
public service started when you were 27 
years old. This is when I came to Washing- 
ton from Oklahoma City. I came here to 
spend 1 year and to complete my education 
and then go back to Oklahoma and teach 
school. Well, that never did happen. Things 
happened to me instead. The war came— 
that’s for one. And then came Truman and 
Eisenhower and all the rest and a whole 
phantasmagoria of spectaculars. We all re- 
member the gigantic events of our country 
and the world. 

Somehow, and for reasons I don’t to this 
day understand, I got entangled, embroiled, 
enmeshed in those activities, in those issues 
of those times. And in the course of that, I 
got involved and entangled with a great 
host of our national leaders, like the great 
Walter Judd and many others. And so, I 
spent nearly all of those years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, working with the leaders of our coun- 
try in the Congress and in the executive 
branch, including here at the White House, 
and the leadership of the Armed Forces 
during the war in the high command. 

Now, the point that’s relevant about that 
to this meeting is just simply this: It’s not 
that I come—[inaudible|—but that I was 
never a leader in any of that. I was never 
the front man. I was never the boss or the 
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chief. I was always the behind-the-scenes 
fellow. I was always the assistant, the coun- 
sellor, if you will. 

Well now, if that’s true, and it is, what am 
I doing here? I think that’s a good question. 
Why would one with a career so unobtru- 
sive, retiree, be here, receiving an award so 
utterly prestigious? That fascinated me 
greatly when I was called by Mike Deaver. 
And I came to this thought. Apparently 
here somewhere, and I hope it’s you, Mr. 
President, came to the idea, “Well this little 
gopher for Uncle Sam—{laughter|—and all 
his wanderings for four decades, did, in his 
own right, perhaps working for and through 
and around the great people, helping them, 
enough for our country to make him worth- 
while.” 

Now, if that is true, if that’s the reason 
that this comes to me, then I say it’s abso- 
lutely marvelous—not because of me, Mr. 
President, but because I am_ projected 


across the country in millions of people who 
are working their tails off, getting little at- 
tention at all, who are working, who are 
loyal, who have the integrity, who are doing 
for their bosses, and doing for their bosses 
causes, expecting no recognition whatever. 

And here’s what I think may happen. 


Some of them will see about this award, 
maybe. Some of them may even see it some 
way or hear about it or read about it. And 
he'll say, “Hey, Joe, did you see where Presi- 
dent Reagan gave a kind of a medal to this 
little fellow Harlow?” [Laughter] And he'll 
say, “No, what for?” He'll say, “For doing 
what we're doing.” “Oh, we’d better work 
harder, hadn’t we? We might get one.” Mr. 
President, if it works like that, how beauti- 
ful it fits in with your program to constantly 
improve the quality, the standards, the pro- 
ductivity of American life. 

Thank you, sir. 

The President. Bryce, you know it’s been 
common language that this particular job 
must be a very lonely place. It isn’t really all 
that lonely, and now we all now why. 

To Ella T. Grasso, to be accepted by her 
husband, Dr. Thomas A. Grasso. 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion, the text of which follows:] 

Long before the women’s movement had 
gained prominence, Ella Grasso had already 
begun the long, hard ascent to distinction as an 
elected public servant. A fond wife and mother, 
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she proved that it is possible to reconcile a full 
family life with a long and eventful political 
career. As a champion of moral as well as political 
principle, Mrs. Grasso won the respect of fellow 
citizens of both parties and served as the first 
woman governor to be elected to office in her 
own right. Tireless in the pursuit of duty and 
courageous in the face of illness, Ella Grasso has 
earned the admiration of all Americans as a legis- 
lator, a governor and a woman of outstanding 
character and achievement. 

Dr. Grasso. Mr. President, I thank you 
very much for this signal honor. I haven’t 
prepared anything officially; I'd like to 
speak to you from my heart. 

Today is a bittersweet day in my life. We 
have been here under five Presidents, 
President Kennedy, President Johnson, 
President Nixon, President Ford, President 
Carter, and now you, Mr. President. I know 
this is the last time that I'll be here, because 
it was through the good fortune of Ella, my 
dear wife, that we were invited here. Ah, 
bittersweet, I say. It’s bitter because of the 
loss of Ella. However, it’s a happy occasion 
because she has been selected, or was se- 
lected as a recipient of this medal. It’s un- 
fortunate that the other brand has to pres- 
ent it to us. [Laughter] Let me go over that 
again. [Laughter] Very good. 

Ella was an adviser to Presidents, U.S. 
Senators, Congressmen, and women and 
people interested in politics. She was a 
strange mixture of many, many things. She 
had integrity, sympathy, understanding. She 
was straight as an arrow. She was a good 
wife, an excellent mother and, above all, 
brought to politics a certain integrity that 
our good President is attempting to bring. 

I think that this country lacks that type of 
person. And I, personally, and I know Ella, 
admired President Reagan very much. You 
know, in politics you have to do many 
things. The first thing you must do is get 
elected. And many times in getting elected, 
you know, you have to get elected. 

And you fill in the valleys about what I 
am trying to say. Ella lived courageously. 
She died courageously. She died with a 
prayer on her lips. 

And I am indeed honored to receive this 
medal, and I shall take it home and, of all 
the credits she has received, my son and 
daughter will not get this medal—I’m keep- 
ing it myself. [Laughter] Thank you. 
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The President. Now, I'm going to switch 
microphones, if you will bear with me for a 
moment. 

This last one is to James H. (Eubie) Blake: 


[At this point, the President read the cita- 
tion, the text of which follows:) 


Last of the great ragtime composers and pia- 
nists, the son of slaves, and a pioneer crusader for 
Black Americans in the world of arts and enter- 
tainment, Eubie Blake is a national treasure. As 
pianist, showman and, above all, as composer, he 
has added immeasurably to America’s musical 
heritage and helped to clear the way for succeed- 
ing generations of talented artists who, but for his 
example, might have been denied access to the 
artistic mainstream. 


And I understand that Eubie is going to 
respond in his own inimitable and unique 
way. He is 98 years old, he told me. 

Mr. Blake. Ninety-eight and a half! 

The President. Ninety-eight and a half! 
[Laughter] [Applause] 

Mr. Blake. Mr. President, I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. 

The President. There just happens to be a 
piano here. [Laughter] 


{At this point, Mr. Blake played a ragtime 
version of “Memory of You” on the piano.| 


Mr. Blake. All I ever wanted to do was 
| lay the piano. You know, my mother used 
to say that you ain’t ever going to be noth- 
ing but a piano plunker. And you know, 
that’s what I am, a piano plunker. [Ap- 
plause} 

The President. Eubie, thank you very 
much. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think because of 
six Americans, some of whom couldn’t be 
here, but were represented, all of us go 
away a little bit better, and better Ameri- 
cans because of them. And now my saddest 
words: I have to say I have to leave you 
because I am scheduled to sign a proclama- 
tion for the fellow that I guess made it all 
possible—the Columbus Day Proclamation. 
[Laughter] And the time has caught up 
with me, so I’m going to go and say a thank 
you to Christopher Columbus, with the 
Spanish Ambassador in attendance, too, be- 
cause they did it together. [Laughter] 

Thank you all very much for being here. 
God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. at a 
luncheon honoring the medal recipients in 
the East Room at the White House. Prior to 
the luncheon and presentation ceremony, 
the President hosted a reception for the 
award winners in the Blue Room. 


Department of the Interior 





Nomination of Robert A. Jantzen To Be 
Director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. October 9, 1981 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert A. Jantzen to be 
Director of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. He would succeed Lynn 
Adams Greenwalt. 

Since 1968, Mr. Jantzen has been director 
of the Arizona Game and Fish Department. 
Previously, he was chief of the Game Man- 
agement Division in 1964-68; big game su- 
pervisor in 1959-63; and research biologist 
in 1957-58. He is a member of the Interna- 
tion Association of Fish and Wildlife Agen- 
cies and served as president in 1980. He 
was chairman of the National Waterfowl 
Council in 1977-78 and served on the U.S. 
Forest Service Multiple Use Advisory Coun- 
cils. 

Mr. Jantzen graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Arizona (B.S., 1953) and attended the 
University of Arizona Graduate College in 
1957-58. He is married and resides in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. He was born October 15, 
1928, in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Columbus Day 





Remarks on Signing Proclamation 4873. 
October 9, 1981 





Ladies and gentlemen, we are here for 
the signing of the proclamation with regard 
to Columbus Day. And I am delighted that 
here on the platform with us, we have the 
Italian Ambassador to the United States, 
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Ambassador Renaldo Petrignani; Ambasssa- 
dor Jose Llado, the Spanish Ambassador to 
the United States—I think that we, all of us, 
understand the connection between Spain 
and Italy with regard to Columbus Day— 
{laughter|—Frank D. Stella, the president 
of the National Italian American Founda- 
tion; Donald J. Senese, president of Amer- 
ito, who is also our Assistant Secretary of 
Education; Anthony Giampapa, vice presi- 
dent of UNICO; and Mr. Aldo Caira, presi- 
dent of the Sons of Italy. 


You know, just the other day, I learned 
that the Marine Band is known as the 
President’s own, and it makes me very 
proud to be able to say that, because it is 
one of the great concert bands of the world. 
But it also has some Italian blood in its 
background. Apparently, Thomas Jefferson 
was not pleased with the Marine Band that 
he found at the White House when he ar- 
rived as President. Jefferson told the Marine 
Commandant that he should look for musi- 
cians in Italy, which was noted then, as 
now, for its musical talent. The Comman- 
dant, taking Mr. Jefferson’s remarks as an 
order, sent a representative to Italy, where 
the fellow persuaded Italian musicians of all 
ages to join the Marines and return with 
him to America. [Laughter.] And this Italian 
excellence has been the standard for the 
band ever since. And I can tell you that 
even after 183 years, the band hasn’t lost its 
Italian love and heart for music. 


Incidentally, that same search continues 
to later days. I knew a man in Hollywood, 
when I was there who was an actor only 
long enough to save money so that he could 
study for his chosen career, which was 
opera. And having enough money, he left 
Hollywood and went to Milan, Italy. And 
there he studied for 2 years and finally re- 
ceived that great honor—was invited to sing 
at La Scala, the very spiritual fountainhead 
of opera. They were doing Pagliacci, and he 
sang the very beautiful aria, Vestula Juba, 
and when he had finished singing the ap- 
plause from the orchestra seats and the gal- 
leries and the balconies was so sustained 
and so thunderous, that they couldn’t con- 
tinue the opera until he stepped back and 
repeated the aria as an encore. And again, 
the same sustained and thunderous ap- 
plause, and again, he sang Vestula Juba. 
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And finally, he motioned for quiet. And he 
said, “I have sung Vestula Juba now nine 
times.” He said, “My voice is gone. I cannot 
sing it again.” And a voice from the balcony 
said, “You'll do it till you get it right.” 
[Laughter. | 


But if I had thought of all of this sooner, I 
would have had that Marine Band come to 
play for us today, because we really should 
have music, because this is not just a solemn 
proclamation signing. It’s a celebration of 
what the great mariner, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, accomplished. And in recent years, 
Columbus Day has also become a day to 
celebrate what Italian Americans have ac- 
complished. 


Columbus is symbolic of the millions of 
Italians who have come to the New World 
since its discovery. They, too, possessed 
courage, and they, too, sought opportunity 
and endured hardship. For many, their 
journey was just as personally demanding as 
the one that Columbus undertook. I re- 
member John Volpe telling me that it took 
his parents 6 weeks to cross the Atlantic in 
steerage, and all they had was a battered 
suitcase when they arrived. 


Our immigrant ancestors worked long 
and hard. They adhered to solid, decent 
values, and they consequently prospered. 
Today, if it were not for a rightful pride of 
heritage, there would be no reason to iden- 
tify Italian Americans as any kind of sepa- 
rate ethnic group, for Italian Americans are 
integrated into every aspect of American 
life—business, labor, arts, the professions, as 
well as high posts in this administration. 
Indeed, time would not permit me to list 
those who are here as a part of this adminis- 
tration. 


And I’m going to sign the proclamation 
now, but as I sign it, I am commemorating 
not only the great navigator and explorer, 
Christopher Columbus, but those who cen- 
turies later followed him to the New World 
and helped make this the great nation that 
it is today. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 
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Columbus Day 


Protection of Marine Mammals 





Proclamation 4873. October 9, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Christopher Columbus, whose life and ex- 
ploits we commemorate each October, is 
one of the true heroes of our Nation’s histo- 
ry. 

He is justly admired as a brilliant naviga- 
tor, a fearless man of action, a visionary 
who opened the eyes of an older world to 
an entirely new one. Above all, he personi- 
fies a view of the world that many see as 
quintessentially American: not merely opti- 
mistic, but scornful of the very notion of 
despair. 

Nearly five centuries have passed since 
the fateful day on which Columbus changed 
the course of history. But his adventurous 
spirit lives on among us, challenging us to 
emulation and abiding with us as we too 
press forward on our voyage of discovery. 

In tribute to the achievement of Colum- 
bus and to the many sons and daughters of 
Italy who have helped to shape our life and 
destiny as a people, the Congress of the 
United States of America has requested the 
President to proclaim the second Monday 
in October of each year as Columbus Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Monday, October 12, 
1981, as Columbus Day; and I invite the 
people of this Nation to observe that day in 
schools, churches, and other suitable places 
with appropriate ceremonies in his honor. 

I also direct that the flag of the United 
States of America be displayed on all public 
buildings on the appointed day in memory 
of Christopher Columbus. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:27 p.m., October 9, 1981) 


Statement on Signing H.R. 4084 Into Law. 
October 9, 1981 





I have today approved H.R. 4084, a bill 
designed to improve the operation of the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972. 

H.R. 4084 authorizes appropriations to 
carry out the act and amends it in several 
respects, principally by revising the proce- 
dures for returning to the States responsibil- 
ity for management of marine mammals 
and by establishing a cooperative Federal- 
State procedure for managing marine mam- 
mals in ocean waters from 3 to 200 miles 
offshore. Specifically, H.R. 4084 provides 
for the Secretary of Commerce or the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to adopt State regula- 
tions applicable to the territorial waters and 
extend them by regulation to the federally 
controlled Fishery Conservation Zone. The 
bill, however, makes inapplicable to this 
process Executive Order 12291, the Regula- 
tory Flexibility Act, the Paperwork Reduc- 
tion Act, and the 30-day notice requirement 
under the Administrative Procedure Act, all 
of which are’ important to _ this 
administration’s efforts to control the prolif- 
eration of Federal regulations. 

I must express my concern over these 
exemptions. While I fully support the 
notion of encouraging and reinforcing State 
initiative in the management of marine 
mammals, I remain concerned that our im- 
portant Federal regulatory review processes 
not be overlooked in this instance. The ex- 
emption of these regulatory actions from 
the regulatory review processes circum- 
vents our regulatory relief efforts. I oppose 
that exemption, no matter how well 
intended. 

Moreover, the Department of Justice has 
advised me that the exemption of these reg- 
ulatory actions from Executive Order 12291 
should not be read to infringe in any way 
on the President’s constitutional responsibil- 
ity to supervise the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of the Interior in their 
execution of the law. I have requested the 
Attorney General to advise the Secretaries 
and the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget on the actions they 
should take to carry out this provision of 
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the bill consistent with the President’s con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 4084 is Public Law 
97-58, approved October 9. 


United States-Spain Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation 





Message to the Senate Transmitting an 
Agreement on the Extension of the Treaty. 
October 9, 1981 





To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I here- 
with transmit an agreement, effected by an 
exchange of notes at Madrid on September 
4, 1981, extending for a period of eight 
months commencing September 21, 1981, 
the rights, duties, and obligations of the 
Parties under the Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation of January 24, 1976 between 
the United States of America and Spain, 27 
U.S.T. 3005, T.1.A.S. 8360 (the Treaty). 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the agreement. 


The agreement would extend, until May 
21, 1982, the rights, duties, and obligations 
of the Treaty, which by its terms expired on 
September 21, 1981. During that time, ne- 
gotiations will continue on a_ successor 
agreement to the Treaty; it is expected 
that, by the time these negotiations are con- 
cluded, Spain will have completed the proc- 
ess of accession to the North Atlantic Treaty 
of April 4, 1949 (63 Stat. 2241; T.LAJS. 
1964). The agreement would preserve in 
force on an interim basis United States 
rights regarding access to and use of impor- 
tant military facilities in Spain, and other- 
wise continue the significant cooperative re- 
lationship now existing between the two 
countries under the provisions of the 
Treaty. This action is necessary in order to 
regularize the legal relationship between 
the United States and Spain in the post- 
September 21 period, and thereby to facili- 
tate the current negotiations. I recommend 
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that the Senate give prompt and favorable 
consideration to this agreement. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
October 9, 1981. 


National Forest Products Week, 1981 





Proclamation 4874. October 9, 1981 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The first settlers arriving in our land 
looked to the forests as their key to survival 
in an untamed and often forbidding land. 
The forests gave them wood for shelter, 
fuel for warmth, and meat for their table. 
Since those early times, our Nation’s bounti- 
ful forests have provided for the welfare of 
generations of Americans. Yet, there are 
almost as many trees in our forests today as 
when the first tree was felled by our forefa- 
thers. 

Although the daily lives of most Ameri- 
cans are now far removed from the forest 
environment, forests still supply lumber for 
homes, paper for disseminating information, 
fuel for stoves and fireplaces, and thousands 
of other uses that have become so common- 
place they are often taken for granted. 

Forests play a vital role in maintaining a 
healthy economy—more than 3 million 
Americans are employed in wood-depend- 
ent occupations, and their combined pro- 
duction is valued at about $100 billion each 
year. Moreover, our forests provide us with 
a wealth of other treasures that can carry 
no price tags—water, wildlife, outdoor rec- 
reation, and wilderness. 

The contribution forests must make to 
our Nation’s welfare will remain just as 
great in the years ahead as in the past. To 
meet the needs of the future, our forests 
must benefit from effective timber manage- 
ment and from continuing research to find 
better ways to utilize forest products. Im- 
proved wood growth and usage will make 
more wood products available at affordable 
prices while helping to stimulate our entire 
economy. 
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America has been greatly blessed with 
the resources of our forests. To allow them 
to waste away, when they could benefit so 
many, would be to ignore our responsibil- 
ities of stewardship. Our forests must be 
managed in ways that are environmentally 
safe and that ensure they will be available 
for the enjoyment and use of future genera- 
tions. 

If we act intelligently, our forests will 
continue to benefit the economy, even as 
they nourish the human spirit. The need 
and opportunity to commune with nature, 
to seek solitude, and to appreciate the 
beauty and grandeur of America’s forests 
must be respected and preserved. With 


wise forest management, the demands of 


aesthetics and economics will remain com- 
patible. 

To promote greater awareness and appre- 
ciation for our forest resources, the Con- 
gress has by Public Law 86-753, 36 U.S.C. 
163, designated the week beginning on the 
third Sunday in October as National Forest 
Products Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of October 18 
through October 24, 1981, as National 
Forest Products Week and ask that all 
Americans express their appreciation for 
the Nation’s forests through suitable activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 9th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:38 p.m., October 9, 1981) 


National Medal of Science 





Announcement of the Presentation of the 


Award to Dr. Philip Handler. 
1981 


October 9, 


an outstanding American biochemist and 
former president of the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Nation’s most prestigious 
scientific organization. 

The National Medal of Science, created 
by an Act of Congress in 1959, is the 
Nation’s highest scientific award. The award 
is made by the President “to individuals 
who, in his judgment, are deserving of spe- 
cial recognition by reason of their outstand- 
ing contributions to knowledge in the physi- 
cal, biological, mathematical, or engineering 
science.” 

In awarding the National Medal of Sci- 
ence to Dr. Handler, the President has 
cited his “outstanding contribution to bio- 
chemical research, resulting in significant 
contributions to mankind, including re- 
search that led to a clearer understanding 
of pellagra.” The award also cites Dr. Han- 
dler for his national leadership in furthering 
the state of American science. 

Dr. Handler served as president of the 
National Academy of Sciences from 1969 to 
1981, where he was a leading spokesman 
for excellence in American scientific en- 
deavors. His strong and eloquent leadership 
of the Academy during turbulent times for 
science was praised widely by the scientific 
community on the occasion of his recent 
retirement. 

In addition to his Academy presidency, 
Dr. Handler served as a member, and sub- 
sequently as Vice Chairman and Chairman 
of the National Science Board from 1962 to 
1970, where he wisely upheld the cause of 
science and the development of the Nation- 
al Science Foundation. 

In awarding this high honor to Dr. Han- 
dler, the President extended his best wishes 
to him as a scientist and individual who had 
devoted himself so completely to the ad- 
vancement of American science, to intellec- 
tual freedom in international science, and to 
human progress and well-being everywhere. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The President today awarded the Nation- 
al Medal of Science to Dr. Philip Handler, 


The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
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interest announced by the White House 
Press Office and not included elsewhere in 
this issue. 





October 4 

The President returned to the White 
House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 


October 5 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Senators Robert C. Byrd and Jennings 
Randolph and Representative Cleve 
Benedict of West Virginia, who accom- 
panied the West Virginia Strawberry 
Queens for 1980 and 1981; 
—Senator Harrison Schmitt of 
Mexico; 
—Representative 
Ohio; 
—Senator Ted Stevens of Alaska; 
—Representatives Daniel Coats of Indi- 
ana, Larry J. Hopkins of Kentucky, Bob 
McEwen of Ohio, Ron Marlenee of 
Montana, and Dan Marriott of Utah. 


New 


Ronald M. Mottl of 


October 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senator Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., of 
Maryland to discuss the sale of AWACS 
and other air defense equipment to 
Saudi Arabia; 

—Senator Alan K. Simpson of Wyoming 
to discuss the AWACS sale; 

—Senator Orrin G. Hatch of Utah to dis- 
cuss the AWACS sale; 

—Republican members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to discuss the 
AWACS sale; 

—members of the National Security Plan- 
ning Group, including Vice President 
George Bush, Secretary of State Alexan- 
der M. Haig, Jr., Secretary of Defense 
Caspar W. Weinberger, Director of 
Central Intelligence William J. Casey, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Gen. David C. Jones, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs 
Richard V. Allen, Counsellor to the 
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President Edwin Meese III, and Assist- 
ants to the President James A. Baker 
III and Michael K. Deaver, to review 
the events of the day concerning the 
assassination of President Sadat of 
Egypt and discuss their meaning for 
the future. 


October 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—43 Republican Members of the Senate 

to discuss the AWACS sale; 

—Senator Dale Bumpers of Arkansas; 

—Governors Pierre (Pete) S. Du Pont IV 

of Delaware and Lamar Alexander of 
Tennessee. 

The President accorded the personal rank 
of Ambassador to Robert J. Ryan, Jr., in his 
capacity as Coordinator for the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint William J. Baroody, Jr., as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars. 
Mr. Baroody’s appointment as a member of 
the Board was announced on March 2, 
1981. 

The President and Mrs. Reagan went to 
the National Cathedral for a memorial serv- 
ice for President Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt. 

The White House announced that the 
President has decided to send to the Con- 
gress waivers to the Alaska Natural Gas 
Transportation Act, passed by the Congress 
in 1976. The waiver package is being as- 
sembled and will be transmitted to the 
Congress later this week. If approved by 
the Congress, it would facilitate private fi- 
nancing of the Alaska Natural Gas Trans- 
portation System. 


October 8 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Senator Nancy Landon Kassebaum of 
Kansas, who announced her support of 
the AWACS sale to reporters following 
the meeting; 

—Vice President Bush 
meeting; 

—the Cabinet Council on Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment; 


for a luncheon 





—Egyptian Ambassador to the United 
States Ashraf A. Ghorbal, to express to 
the Ambassador, and through the Am- 
bassador to the Egyptian people, the 
deep sense of grief he and Mrs. Reagan 
and the people of the United States feel 
concerning the death of President 
Sadat; 

—Harry G. Barnes, Jr., U.S. Ambassador 
to India, John Gunther Dean, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Thailand, John E. Dolibois, 
U.S. Ambassador to Luxembourg, David 
B. Funderburk, U.S. Ambassador to Ro- 
mania, Jack F. Matlock, Jr., U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Czechoslovakia, Frank V. 
Ortiz, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to Peru, 
Robert P. Paganelli, U.S. Ambassador to 
Syria, M. Virginia Schafer, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands, Ronald I. Spiers, U.S. 
Ambassador to Pakistan, Faith Ryan 
Whittlesey, U.S. Ambassador to Switzer- 
land, and David E. Zweifel, U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Yemen Arab Republic, 
prior to their departure for their over- 
seas posts. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President began this year’s Combined Fed- 
eral Campaign, the annual fundraising 
drive, by signing a pledge card. Participants 
in the ceremony included Secretary of 
Commerce Malcolm Baldrige, chairman of 
the drive, William Schaeffler, director of 
the Combined Federal Campaign of the Na- 
tional Capital Area, Barbara Lett Simmons, 
representative of the National Service 
Agencies, Dr. William B. Walsh, representa- 
tive of the International Service Agencies, 
Robert L. Montague III, chairman of the 
Council of National Health Agencies, Edwin 
W. Pfeiffer, president, and Kent T. Cushen- 
berry, chairman, 1981 United Way Cam- 
paign of the National Capital Area. 


October 9 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senator Thad Cochran of Mississippi; 

—members of the National Commission 

on Excellence in Education. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President met with Dr. Eli Goldensohn, 
president, and William M. McLin, executive 
director, of the 


Epilepsy Foundation of 
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America, and Brenda Jo Buckley, 6, the 
1982 Poster Child. Also present were 
Brenda’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lonn L. 
Buckley, and her brother, Lonn. The 
Buckley’s are from Bountiful, Utah. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted October 5 


William H. Ewing, Jr., 

of Tennessee, to be United States Attorney 
for the Western District of Tennessee for 
the term of 4 years, vice W. J. Michael 
Cody, resigned. 


Robert W. Foster, 

of Ohio, to be United States Marshal for the 
Southern District of Ohio for the term of 4 
years, vice Roy A. Smith, resigned. 


Submitted October 6 


Geoffrey Swaebe, 

of California, to be the Representative of 
the United States of America to the Europe- 
an Office of the United Nations, with the 
rank of Ambassador. 


Clinton Dan McKinnon, 

of California, to be a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the remainder of the 
term expiring December 31, 1985, vice 
Marvin S. Cohen, resigned. 


Submitted October 7 


Robert N. Miller, 

of Colorado, to be United States Attorney 
for the District of Colorado for the term of 
4 years, vice Joseph F. Dolan, term expired. 
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Alan H. Nevas, 

of Connecticut, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Connecticut for the 
term of 4 years, vice Richard Blumenthal, 
term expired. 


Ronald D. Lahners, 
of Nebraska, to be United States Attorney 


for the District of Nebraska for the term of 


4 years, vice Edward G. Warin, resigned. 


Robert D. Olson, Sr., 

of Alaska, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Alaska for the term of 4 
years (reappointment). 


Ralph L. Boling, 

of Kentucky, to be United States Marshal 
for the Western District of Kentucky for 
the term of 4 years, vice Robert L. Wright, 
resigned. 


Charles Pennington, Jr., 

of Kentucky, to be United States Marshal 
for the Eastern District of Kentucky for the 
term of 4 years, vice Billie Lykins, resign- 
ing. 


Laurence C. Beard, 

of Oklahoma, to be United States Marshal 
for the Eastern District of Oklahoma for the 
term of 4 years, vice Rex O. Presley, resign- 
ing. 


Kernan H. Bagley, 

of Oregon, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Oregon for the term of 4 
years, vice Wallace P. Bowen, resigned. 


Jean Broward Shevlin Gerard, 

of New York, for the rank of Ambassador 
during the tenure of her service as the 
United States Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 


Submitted October 9 


Robert A. Jantzen, 

of Arizona, to be Director of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, vice Lynn 
Adams Greenwalt, resigned. 
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Carlos C. Campbell, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Jerry Joseph Jasinowski, re- 
signed. 


Lilla Burt Cummings Tower, 

of Texas, to be Director of the Institute for 
Museum Services, vice Leila I. Kimche, re- 
signed. 


Robert C. McEwen, 

of New York, to be a Commissioner on the 
part of the United States on the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, United States and 
Canada, vice Robert J. Sugarman, resigned. 


Gerald D. Fines, 

of Illinois, to be United States Attorney for 
the Central District of Illinois for the term 
of 4 years (reappointment). 


W. Hunt Dumont, 

of New Jersey, to be United States Attorney 
for the District of New Jersey for the term 
of 4 years, vice Robert J. Del Tufo, re- 
signed. 


Charles R. Brewer, 

of North Carolina, to be United States At- 
torney for the Western District of North 
Carolina for the term of 4 years, vice 
Harold M. Edwards, resigned. 


Lincoln C. Almond, 

of Rhode Island, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Rhode Island for the 
term of 4 years, vice Paul F. Murray. 


John Perry Alderman, 

of Virginia, to be United States Attorney for 
the Western District of Virginia for the 
term of 4 years, vice John S. Edwards, re- 
signing. 


Blaine Skinner, 

of Idaho, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Idaho for the term of 4 years, 
vice Anthony Skoro, resigning. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted October 9—Continued 


J. Jerome Perkins, 

of Indiana, to be United States Marshal for 
the Northern District of Indiana for the 
term of 4 years, vice Joseph N. Novotny. 


Donald W. Wyatt, 

of Rhode Island, to be United States Mar- 
shal for the District of Rhode Island for the 
term of 4 years, vice John J. Partington, 
resigning. 


Delaine Roberts, 

of Wyoming, to be United States Marshal 
for the District of Wyoming for the term of 
4 years, vice James W. Byrd, term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 





Released October 5 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Business 


Statement: 

Sale of AWACS planes and other air de- 
fense equipment to Saudi Arabia—issued by 
former national security officials (as read by 
the President following his meeting with 
the officials) 


Announcement: 

Details of the Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom ceremony to be held at the White 
House on Friday, October 9 


Released October 6 


Statement by the President: 

Death of President Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt 
(as read to reporters at the North Portico of 
the White House) 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released October 7 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Ronald D. Lahners to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Nebraska; Robert N. Miller to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Colorado; 
and Alan H. Nevas to be United States At- 
torney for the District of Connecticut 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Kernan H. Bagley to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Oregon; Laurence C. Beard to be United 
States Marshal for the Eastern District of 
Oklahoma; Ralph L. Boling to be United 
States Marshal for the Western District of 
Kentucky; Robert D. Olson, Sr., to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Alaska; and Charles Pennington to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Kentucky 


Released October 8 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on nuclear energy policy ini- 
tiatives, following the President’s meeting 
with the Cabinet Council on Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment—by Secretary 
of Energy James B. Edwards 


Released October 9 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John Perry Alderman to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia; Lincoln C. Almond to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Rhode Island; Charles R. Brewer to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of North Carolina; W. Hunt Dumont to 
be United States Attorney for the District of 
New Jersey; and Gerald D. Fines to be 
United States Attorney for the Central Dis- 
trict of Illinois 


Announcement: 

Nomination of J. Jerome Perkins to be 
United States Marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Indiana; Delaine Roberts to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Wyoming; Blaine Skinner to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Idaho; and 
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Donald W. Wyatt to be United States Mar- 
shal for the District of Rhode Island 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 2? 


S.J. Res. 78 / Public Law 97-52 

A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of October 2, 1981, as “American 
Enterprise Day”. 


S.J. Res. 103 / Public Law 97-53 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President of the United States to issue a 
proclamation designating the seven calen- 
dar days beginning October 4, 1981, as “Na- 
tional Port Week”. 


Approved October 5 
S.J. Res. 65 / Public Law 97-54 


A joint resolution proclaiming Raoul Wal- 
lenberg to be an honorary citizen of the 


' These acts were not received by the Office 
of the Federal Register in time for inclusion 
in last week’s issue. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 5—Continued 


United States, and requesting the President 
to ascertain from the Soviet Union the 
whereabouts of Raoul Wallenberg and to 
secure his return to freedom. 


Approved October 6 


H.R. 618 / Public Law 97-55 
An act to convey certain interests in public 
lands to the city of Angels, California. 


H.R. 2218 / Public Law 97-56 

An act to direct the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to convey certain National Forest 
System lands in the State of Nevada, and 
for other purposes. 


Approved October 9 


HJ. Res. 263 / Public Law 97-57 
An act to designate May 6, 1982, as “Na- 
tional Recognition Day for Nurses”. 


H.R. 4084 / Public Law 97-58 

An act to improve the operation of the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972, 
and for other purposes. 


S. 1033 / Public Law 97-59 

An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the agreement between the States of North 
Carolina and South Carolina establishing 
their lateral seaward boundary. 
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